c. 
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FRENCH  SHIRTINGS, 

FLANNELS,   MADRAS,  ^ 

ENGLISH  CHEVIOTS  AND  PURE  SILK 
SHIRTINGS. 


From  these  goods  we  carry  in  stock  or  make  to  spe- 
cial order,  for  Travelling  Shirts,  Railway  Cars,  Steam- 
er Wear,  Hunting  or  Yachting,  Office  Coats,  House 
Coats,  Bath  or  Sick  Room,  Ladies'  Blouse  Waists. 


LA^^^1S^    TEISTNIS 

Coats,  Shirts,  Trousers,  Caps,  Belts,  and  Sashes 


Seashore  and  Country  Outfits. 

Men's  and  Boys' 

Negligee  Shirts,  Gymnasium  Shirts, 

Fishing  Shirts,  Sweaters,  Guernseys, 

Rowing  Shirts,     Towels,  Wrappers, 

Bathing  Suits. 


NOTES  BEOS., 

Hosiers,  Glovers,  &  Shirt  Makers, 

Washington  and  Slimmer  Streets^ 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 


COLLINS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

(Successors  to  D.  P.  Ilsley  &  Co.) 
SbLjIes   SpeG|aIlL|    ^dapbed    bo   Young    fAsn. 


Opera  Crush  Hats,  Silk 


CLUB  HATS  AND  CAPS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


Carter's  Restaurant, 

GflHTER'S  BLOCK. 


©^sf^rs  §er\}ed    in    6\)er^  §f^;le. 


fill  l^inds  of  ^GBs,  Greams,  apd  Gal^e 
to  oi^de^  IP  bj)eir7  seasop. 


Praifs,  |slufs,  and 

(;onfGcfior\Gr\;, 

porei<$i>  apd  Do/T\estie  Qit^ars,  apd 
a  C;^}7oie(^  Ij9(^  of  pip<^s. 


H.  L.  CARTER- 


ROYAL  CUMMINGS, 

Book  and  Job  Printer, 


White      River     Junction,     Vt., 


Solicits  work  requiring  care  and  skill. 


Facilities  have  been  largely  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  months. 


TRY    US. 


\ 


piiKtofes  for  Pipe  o[  Cipatt. 

Three  Kings, 

Turkish,  Perique,  and  Virginia. 

Mellow  Mixture, 

Turkish  and  Perique. 

Turkish  and  Virginia. 

Perique  and  Virginia. 

Genuine  Turkish. 


FLAKE  GUTS,  •  Especially  Adapted  for  the   Pipe. 


Vanity  Fair,  Old  Gold,  Virginia   Flakes,    Monte  Cristo, 
Salmagundi,  The  Latest  Mixture,  Granulated  Mixture. 

/ 


PREMIERE    QUALITE    CIGARETTE. 

A  superb  article.  The  standard  of  purity  and  excellence.  The  faultless  union  of  two 
matchless  tobaccos  prevents  that  dryness  of  the  throat  usually  produced  by  smoking  other 
brands.  Do  not  allow  prejudice  to  prevent  you  from  giving  this  incomparable  Cigarette  a 
trial.     It  is  simply  perfection,  a  luxury,  and  not  a  low  priced  article. 

Our  Vanity  Fair  and  various  Smoking  Mixtures  are  the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WILLIAM  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SEVENTEEN   FIRST   PRIZE  MEDALS. 
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OMETHING    NEW 


IlN^    BOTH 


]jife  and  Occident  Insurance. 

TEN-PAYMENT    ACCIDENT    POLICIES.— Insuring   against 
accident  up  to  70  years  of  age,  and,  if  desired,  returning  amount  of 
premiums  to  insured. 

ANNUITY    LIFE    POLICIES. — The  only  form  issued  which  fur- 
nishes a  regular  income,  and  the  lowest  in  premium  rate. 

Both    Forms    Copyrighted    and    Used    Exclusively    by 

THE  TRAVELER8JF  HARTF 

Assets,  $10,992,000.     Surplus,  $2,248,000. 

01^=  PAID   POLICY-HOLDERS    OYER    $16  500,000. 

J.  G.  Batterson,  Pres.     Rodney  Deknis,  Sec.    John  E.  Morris,  Ass't  Sec. 


Main  St.,  near  R.  R.  Depot. 


Geo.  ^.  ^arr,  proprietor. 


ote' 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Terms,  $2,50  per  Day. 


Elevator  and  all  Modern  Conveniences.     Office  on  Ground  Floor. 


Mtead-i^tiai'ters  for 


Toilet  Soaps, 
Perfumery, 
Razors, 

Strops, 

POCKET  CUTLERY,  PORTE-MONNAIES, 

Combs,  Tooth,  Nail,  and  Hair 
Brushes, 

FRUIT  &  PURE  CINDY. 


L.  B.  DOWNING, 


HANOVER,    N.    H. 


PARA  CASPA, 

A    WONDERFUL    REMEDY. 

Arrests  falling  hair  by  curing  disease ;  grows  new 
hair  by  restoring  vitality  to  torpid  roots.  Dandruff, 
burning  and  itching  of  the  head,  are  usually  the 
precursors  of  premature  baldness,  and  are  also  a 
prolific  source  of  intense  humiliation,  worry,  and 
torture  to  thousands  of  afflicted  victims.  They  are 
all  curable  by  a  judicious  use  of  Para  Caspa. 

PARA  CASPA  is  recommended  as  a  toilet 
requisite,  and  a  universal  remedy  for  all  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  hair,  scalp,  and  skin.     For  sale  by 

M.  M.  AMARAL, 

Emerson's  Block, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Hair  Cutting,  Shaving,  Shampooing,  Sea  Foam, 
Hair  Dyed,  Razors  Honed,  and  all  pertaining  to  a 
first-class  Hair  Dresser  strictly  attended  to. 

Desiring  your  patronage,  I  remain  your  servant 
for  your  money, 

M.  M.  AMARAL. 

A  few  tried  razors  always  on  hand  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 


(Jolllfpgp  ^Sltimns. 

I.  G.  ROBERTS  &  CO., 

No.  17  Province  St.,  Boston, 

Album  Manufactui'Bii? 

to  the  following  institutions: 

Dartmouth,  Bates,  Trinity,  Bowdoin, 

Tufts,    Amherst,    Mass.  Ag'l,    Maine 
State,  and    \A^illiams    Colleges,  Wes- 

leyan.  Brown,  Colby,  Madison  (Wis- 
consin) and  Boston  Universities,  and 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 


J5^^  We  have  manufactured  for  the  above 
institutions  for  nearly  every  class  for  eight 
years  past,  and  never  had  an  album  rejected. 


Bicycle  qA<^qx\qI. 


W0E 


E- 


L, 


k^i  mtim^ 


mm  FOR  GATALOSDE. 
G.  W.  GEOF^GE,  j^feot. 
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SUPERIOf^  []II  t^T n  M  ebOTHINQ 


Excellence  of  Manufacture. 
Stylishly  made  Garments. 


FEINEMAN   BROS. 


XKILORS 


I^OGHESTEP^,  R  Y). 


Extensive  Assortment.  - 
Moderate  Prices. 

Mr.  H.  E.  FEIJNEMAJI ,  representing  our  firm  ^ 

will  he  in  Hanover  at  intervals  during  the  seasons 
with  a  full  and  complete  line  of  samples. 


Road- Riders,  Students,  Visitors,  Commercial  Men,  and 
'*  The  Boys"  naturally  enough  go  to 


©1 


^(9\ 


FOR  THEIR 

Qur  facilities  this  year  are  especially  good  for  Coach- 
ing Tafties,  Society  Suppers  Out,  Luggage 
and  Tarcel  Work, 

Ball    Club,    Rugby,    A:^rD     Te:n:n^is    Teams    at    Most 

Keasonable  Rates. 

Order  Book  for  such,  and  all  train  work,  at  Hotel  Office. 

n.  0?.  i3:o"W"e:. 


^\\\i\ 


mi^Tl^UMENT^ 


FOR    STUDENTS'   USE   FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

IDBCHflKICBL  AND  gRCHITEGTURflL  DRgWINB. 

Curves,  Triangles,  T  Squares,  Scales,  Drawing  and  Blue  Process  Papers, 
Pencils,  Brushes,  etc.,  also  every  description  of 

WApswojiTP/ POWJ^ANP  ^  GO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston.  263  and  265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Catalogue.     Special  Rates  to  Students. 
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LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY  or  ILLINOIS 


N 


^  t.^^J'O- 


^^mnoum 


WiEF^QRyv^O^i+lSy. 


GEO.   jH.  yVbbEJvJ, 


(Successor  to  Ira  B.  Allen) 


d 


LIVERY  AND  BOARDING-^TABLE. 

Pleasure    Parties,   Clubs,   and   Societies   furnished    with    Carriages 
and   Careful    Drivers   at   Reasonable    Rates. 

yjII^HIS  is  the  old  stand-by,  having  been  in  existence  since  1845  without  change  of  hands, 
^-^  and  always  with  the  reputation  of  being  second  to  none  in  the  state,  which  reputa- 
tation  we  propose  to  niaintain.        ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'S 

Gall  and  see  us  and  judge  for  yourself. 

^ — 

F.  W.  DAVISON, 


•DEALER    IN  — 


Kerosene  ®il, 


fud^nf  ar[d  |^ari^in|  bamps, 

ei^OCKERY,  QUIbTS,  BLANKETS. 


GENERAL  mi  OF  RENTS'  FURNISHINGS. 


H:^35ro^vrsie»,  zsr.  n. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING. 

While  every  great  work  of  art  is  so  composed  that  to  understand 
it  does  not  require  knowledge  of  the  personality  from  whose  mind 
and  by  whose  hand  it  came,  yet  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
author  we  approach  the  work  with  a  double  interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  often,  when  thought  and  i^eling  have  been 
aroused  by  a  masterpiece,  have  we  wished  to**  learn  more  of  the 
mind  which  is  its  source,  knowing  that  the  fountain  must  needs  be 
a  little  higher,  deeper,  and  clearer  than  the  stream  itself. 

It  is  with  such  thoughts  as  these  that  the  reader,  whose  intellect 
has  been  aroused  by  the  deep  things  in  Paracelsus,  whose  pulses 
have  been  beating  in  unison  with  the  Cavalier  Tunes,  and  whose 
sympathies  have  gone  out  to  Colombe,  to  the  lover  of  Cristina,  to 
Herve  Riel  and  the  unfortunate  Treshams,  turns  to  the  author, 
Robert  Browninor. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  well  knit  figure,  below  mid- 
dle height,  courageous,  resolute,  unflinching  in  appearance,  cordial 
and  easy  in  manner,  alert  in  perception,  quick  in  all  his  thinking, 
and  one  has  in  mind  the  man  as  the  artist  Rossetti  sketches 
him  in  words. 

Not  only  was  Browning  a  scholar,  the  richness  and  subtle  power 
of  whose  mind  were  felt  by  all  who  met  him,  but  the  wide  scope  of 
his  knowledge,  the  keenness  of  his  faculties  of  observation,  bespoke 
as  well  the  ready  man  of  the  world. 
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His  works  bear  on  their  face  marks  of  his  physical  strength, 
hopefulness,  frankness,  and  manly  refinement.  Every  note,  be  it 
melodious  or  harsh,  rings  of  sound  metal;  every  thought  seems 
the  product  of  a  healthy  mind  ; — no  poet  is  more  free  from  morbid 
tendencies. 

In  discussing  the  works  of  this  most  original,  most  uneven  of 
writers,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  at  the  outset  with  this  ques- 
tion :  What  was  Browning's  purpose?  Does  he  merit  the  title, 
Poet?  It  is  indeed  diflicult  to  define  that  intangible  something 
which  we  call  poetry,  for  although  we  know  it  well  enough  intui- 
tively, it  is  compassed  by  no  hard  and  fast  lines.  Wordsworth  has 
described  its  essence  as  the  "impassioned  expression  which  is  the 
countenance  of  all  science,  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowl- 
edge ;"  and  Goethe  has  said,  "  The  province  of  the  poet  is  repre- 
sentatiqn.  Representation  becomes  more  perfect  the  more  closely 
it  vies  with  nature,  when  the  pictures  through  the  genius  of  the 
poet  are  so  vivid  that  they  work  on  the  mind  with  all  the  force  of 
realities."  Thus,  if  we  may  follow  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  this  :  Has  Browning  given  us  mere 
lifeless  realism,  or  have  those  subjects  which  he  has  touched  been 
transformed,  idealized,  and  vivified?  has  he  given  us  science,  or 
the  expression  that  science  bears  upon  its  countenance  ;  the  dry 
bones  of  knowledge,  or  its  breath  and  finer  spirit?  We  reply, 
that,  though  we  sometimes  miss  in  his  pages  the  tinkle  of  "  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  an  essential  yet  a  lesser  element  of 
poetry,  we  need  not  look  in  vain  for  that  greater  element,  the 
thought,  clad,  though  we  must  confess  at  times  too  thinly,  in  a 
vesture  of  the  beautiful.  His  mission  was,  indeed,  representation, 
the  leading  upward  of  the  soul :  the  instruction  he  imparts  and  the 
knowledge  he  scatters  are  but  incidents. 

Assuring  ourselves  that  he  whom  we  are  to  discuss  was  a  true 
poet,  we  pass  on  to  his  works.  Few  of  his  admirers  have  read 
them  all ;  we  believe  no  honest  scholar  pretends  to  understand 
them  all ;  but  that  there  are  hundreds  who  understand  them  in  part, 
and  heartily  admire  as  much  as  they  understand,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     We  approach  them  not  as  in  an   attitude  of  worship,  but 
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purposing  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  If  we  can  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  see  ghmpses  of  his  work,  and  form  some 
estimate  of  it  at  last,  we  shall  not  have  missed  our  mark.  For 
convenience  we  divide  the  subject  into  two  parts,  treating  first  the 
body,  then  the  soul :  at  first  the  external  form,  finally  the  thought 
that  it  contains. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  Mr.  Browning  for  the  first  time,  we 
are  struck  with  the  uniqueness  and  confusing  complexity  of  his 
style.  It  is  repellent  rather  than  winning  ;  and  it  is  long  before 
the  reader  grows  accustomed  to  its  uncouthness.  To  poetry  it  is 
what  Carlyle's  rugged  and  pregnant  style  is  to  prose.  Thoughts 
seem  to  crowd  one  another  in  the  struggle  for  expression,  paren- 
thesis is  broken  up  by  parenthesis, — unexplained  and  obscure  allu- 
sions arise  here,  violent  or  unusual  figures  of  speech  there, — so  that 
the  novice  is  bewildered,  and  may  even  begin  to  wonder,  as  Doug- 
las Jerrold  is  said  to  have  done,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  understand 
Sordello,  whether  he  or  the  author  has  lost  his  wits. 

Browning's  method  in  rhyming  is  no  less  peculiar.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  hackneyed  forms  that  the  too  precise  poets  have  worn 
threadbare,  he  invents  unheard  of  combinations,  the  triple  rhymes 
in  Old  Pictures  of  Florence,  for  example,  and  the  fearful  and  won- 
derful rhymes  of  Pacchiarotto,  where  "  crystalline  rhyme"  is 
pitted  against  "  one  small  line,"  with  what  strife  and  discord  as  a 
result  we  are  painfully  aware. 

Yet,  as  regards  smoothness,  what  could  be  more  pleasant  to  the 
ear  than  that  popular  child's  piece,  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  the 
songs  of  Paracelsus,  of  In  a  Gondola,  and  of  Pippa  Passes?  Here 
the  muse,  casting  aside  burden  of  thought,  and  letting  fancy  lead 
the  way,  trips  along  as  gracefully  as  the  daintiest  critic  could  wish. 

The  vigor  of  Browning's  verse  is  due  not  only  to  vivid  metaphors, 
but  also  to  extreme  condensation,  to  which  the  well  known  poem 
My  Last  Duchess  is  a  sufficient  witness.  It  is  to  the  necessity  of 
conciseness  that  Browning  attributes  his  faults  of  style,  when  in 
Pacchiarotto,  after  a  rollicking  attack  upon  the  critics,  he  speaks 
of  the  difficulty 

"  to  put  in  one  small  line 
Some  thought  big  and  bouncing." 
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While  we  would  attempt  no  apology  for  this  style,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  blemish,  we  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Stedman,  that  our 
author  has  perverted  a  natural  lyrical  bent  manifested  in  his  earlier 
writings,  and  purposely  assumed  this  unpleasant  method.  More 
reasonable  is  it  to  believe  it  a  normal  and  necessary  product, 
developed  in  conjunction  with  the  genius  of  the  man  who  used  it. 
*'  Le  style ^^^  says  Buffon,  "  c'  est  V homme ^^''  and  as  we  receive  the 
man  with  all  his  faults,  we  must  accept  his  style.  Beneath  it  are 
gems  well  worth  the  mining  ;  and  the  very  roughness  and  knotti- 
ness  of  this  external  form  are  exponential  of  an  inward  strength, 
a  spiritual  power. 

After  this  hasty  glance  at  the  external  features,  observing  grace 
here  and  grotesqueness  there,  we  will  seek  to  know  the  soul  that 
breathes  in  and  through  it, — perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the 
many  souls,  for  each  poem,  excepting  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day,  is  the  expression  of  a  living  dramatis  persona.  It  is  the  man 
as  a  vital  force,  rising  out  of  the  past  into  the  present,  and  finally 
sinking  below  the  horizon  into  the  infinite  future,  that  interests 
Browning, — as  a  letter  dedicating  Sordello  says  in  regard  to  that 
work,  "The  historical  decoration  was  purposely  of  no  more 
importance  than  a  background  requires ;  my  stress  lay  on  the 
development  of  a  soul ;  little  else  is  worth  study." 

In  marked  contrast  to  Wordsworth,  who,  indeed,  found  in  man- 
kind his  proper  study,  but  who  approached  it  in  the  abstract. 
Browning  is  satisfied  only  with  the  concrete.  How  beautifully  he 
expresses,  his  need  of  men  : 

"  Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea, 
And  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain's  rim, 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him, 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me." 

Such  a  world  of  men  and  women  live  and  move,  as  well  as 
speak,  in  his  works ;  as  some  one  has  said  of  them,  they  are 
*'  unmistakably  and  deliciously"  alive. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  characters  only  that  the 
reader  turns  again  and  again  to  Saul,  Cleon,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Era 
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LippoLippi,  to  Paracelsus  and  the  dramas, — it  is  rather  to  imbibe, 
as  it  were,  the  optimistic  philosophy  which  wells  up  in  them. 

It  is  in  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  that  Browning,  with  the 
critics  at  his  heels,  faces  about  and  declares  that  he  will  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  utterances,  of  the  offspring  of  his  brain. 
That  this  assertion  is  based  on  sound  principles  we  are  assured  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Goethe,  who  asserts  that  the  poetry 
which  conceals  the  personality  of  the  author,  and  gives  us  what  is 
external  to  his  personal  belief  and  feeling,  rises  to  the  zenith  of  art. 
But  not  only  do  certain  of  our  author's  poems  professedly  set  forth 
a  distinct  philosophy,  but  it  can  be  traced  through  his  dramas  and 
longer  poems,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic  lyrics.  Thus  we  conclude 
that  if  the  poet  erred,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  has  done  it 
unconsciously,  and  although  this  would  appear  an  ill  wind  to  the 
over-nice  critic,  it  is  a  breeze  that  blows  good  to  the  majority  who 
go  to  Browning  for  spiritual  refreshing  and  intellectual  quickening. 

This  philosophy  is  a  thorough-going  optimism,  at  the  foundation 
of  which  we  find  the  realization  of  a  loving  God  and  a  belief  in  the 
soul's  immortality.  Blot  out  these  two  ideas  from  the  works  of 
Browning,  and  how  much  would  be  lost !  In  Saul,  Holy-Cross 
Day,  Easter  Day,  Christmas  Eve,  and  Caliban,  the  thought  of 
God  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  as  is  immortality  in  Evelyn  Hope, 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Prospice,  and  La  Saisiaz. 

There  is  probably  no  short  poem  in  the  English  tongue  which 
is  so  replete  with  lofty  thought  as  is  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  and  as  an 
exponent  of  Browning's  philosophy  of  life,  we  here  recall  it  to 
mind.  The  speaker,  a  hoary-headed  Jewish  Rabbi,  begins  with 
this  noble  vindication  of  old  age  : 

"  Grow  old  along  with  me ! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made : 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand 

Who  saith  '  A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half  :  trust  God  ;  see  all ;  nor  be  afraid  !'  " 

Each  stanza  would  furnish  a  modern  dilettante  poet  with  an 
excuse  for  pages,  but  passing  on   we   note  only  a  few  salient  feat- 
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ures.  How  the  following  shows  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  one 
who  "Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to 
wake !"  ^ 

"  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit,  nor  stand,  but  go  ! 

Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain  ! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang ;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe  !" 

Aspiration  is  what  stamps  man  with  the  image  of  his  God.  The 
brute,  perfect  in  his  sphere,  aspires  to  nothing  beyond ;  man  in 
his  imperfection  reaches  out  after  the  divine,  the  absolutely  perfect, 

"for  aye  removed 
From  the  developed  brute ;  a  God,  though  in  the  germ." 

Youth  is  the  time  for  aspiration  and  the  upward  struggle ;  with 
age  comes  the  satisfied  content  that  accompanies  absolute  knowl- 
edge and  a  fearlessness  of  the  future. 

"  Enough  now  if  the  Right 

And  Good  and  Infinite 
Be  named  here,  as  thou  callst  thy  hand  thine  own, 

With  knowledge  absolute. 

Subject  to  no  dispute 
From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel  alone." 

In  reply  to  the  time-server  who,  as  the  wine  goes  around,  says, 
*' Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Past  gone,  seize  to-day," 
comes  that  majestic  declaration  of  immortality, — 

"  Fool !  all  that  is  at  all 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure !  " 

And  again  Ben  Ezra,  thinking  of  man  as  clay  for  the  potter's 
hand  and  wheel,  exclaims, 

"  Look  not  thou  down,  but  up  ! 

7F  tI?  ^ 

Thou,  Heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst  thou  with  earth's  wheel  ?" 

and  adds, — 

"  But  I  need,  now  as  then, 
Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men  !  " 
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In^Prospice  we  have  a  manifest  expression  of  Browning's  own 
brave  spirit  and  optimism  that  sustains  even  in  that  last  fight,  when 
the  Arch  Fear  stands  visibly  before  one,  and  the  fogs  of  the  nether 
world  touch  the  throat.  There  is  no  cowardice  in  the  voice  that 
says, — 

"  I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forebore, 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers,  the  heroes  of  old.  " 

In  the  great  world  of  men  that  speak  to  us  through  Browning, 
there  are  two  classes  that  fail  to  reach  the  goal  of  self-develop- 
ment. Of  the  first  were  Paracelsus  and  Aprile,  who  perished  by 
too  lofty  flight;  of  the  second  was  Bishop  Blougram,  who  by  his 
dying  injunction  discloses  a  nature  that  never  rises  above  the  plain 
of  material  enjoyment.  The  latter  poem  is  so  familiar  that  we 
venture  to  pass  it  by,  treating  at  greater  length  the  dramatic  poem 
Paracelsus,  which  was  the  first  successful  attempt  on  Browning's 
part  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  life, — for  Pauline,  his  first 
published  work,  lacks  the  symm.etry  and  organization  of  a  perfect 
poem,  such  as  the  poet  here  in  great  measure  attains. 

The  hero,  a  mediaeval  school-man,  bending  his  energies  to  the 
attainment  of  transcendent  knowledge,  makes  of  life  a  signal  fail- 
ure. He  reaches  out  for  that  which  he  can  neither  use  nor  hold, 
and  at  length  queries, —  ^ 

"  Why  strive  to  make  men  feel,  fret  themselves  ^n^ 

With  what  't  is  past  their  power  to  comprehend  ?"^ 

Linked  with  him  in  the  story  is  Aprile,  the  poet  of  passion,  to 
whom  love  boundless  is  the  end  of  existence.  They  learn  at 
length  the  folly  of  dissevering  in  man's  soul  love  and  knowledge, 
and  as  Aprile  sinks  dying  upon  the  breast  of  Paracelsus,  the  latter 
exclaims, — 

"Die  not,  Aprile  :  we  must  never  part. 
Are  we  not  parts  of  one  dissevered  whole, 
Whom  this  strange  chance  unites  once  more  ? 

Part  never  » 

Till  thou,  the  lover,  know  ;  and  I,  the  knower, 
Love — until  both  are  saved. " 
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At  length  the  tired  spirit  of  Paracelsus,  who  had  '*  done  well, 
but  not  all  well,"  is  about  to  take  its  flight.  Before  his  mind's  eye 
passes  in  review  the  panorama  of  nature  in  which  God  delights, 
and  at  whose  springtide  awakening  "  renews  his  ancient  rapture." 
Then  man  appears,  and  all  things  shrink  beside  him  ;  his  possi- 
bilities are  disclosed, — of  power  which  Paracelsus  would  fain  have 
increased  and  preserved  at  any  risk,  till  man  should  be  all-suffi- 
cient,— of  love  disclosed  by  love's  undoing  in  Aprile's  case  :  but, 
though  recognizing  these  possibilities,  he  failed  to  see  in  mankind 
the  upward  tendency  in  little  things,  and  thus,  soaring  above  men, 
they  are  lost  from  the  grasp  of  the  hand  that  would  help  them,  and 
Paracelsus  dies,  feeling  the  disappointment  of  incomplete  success. 

As  Browning  himself  professed,  nature  serves  him  only  as  a 
background  against  which  to  group  his  human  figures  ;  yet  he  was 
a  keen  observer,  and  so  apt  in  description  is  he,  that  oftentimes  he 
has  been  rated  for  too  precise  realism.  Nature  was  not  to  him,  as 
it  was  to  Wordsworth,  symbolical  of  higher  things, — it  was  rather 
a  place  where  passion  and  aspiration  are  felt,  a  medium  through 
which  man  rises  to  something  beyond. 

Yet  before  the  reader's  mind  beautiful  pictures,  exquisite  nature- 
touches,  may  doubtless  be  recalled,  as  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  in  which  the  absent  poet  turns  in  imagination  to  his  native 
England,  to  its  springtime  sights  and  sounds.  What  a  beautiful 
picture  it  presents, — the  May  scene,  the  thrush  amid  the  pear-tree 
blossoms  wet  with  dew,  that 

" — sings  each  song  twice  over 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine,  careless  rapture  !  " 

Then,  too,  who  can  forget  the  folding  of  the  sheep  in  Saul ! 

"They  are  white  and  untorn  by  the  bushes,  for  lo,  they  have  fed 
Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  waters  within  the  stream's  bed ; 
And  now  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodging,  as  star  follows  star 
Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us, — so  blue  and  so  far  ! " 

We  have  brought  together  the  foundation-stones  of  a  knowledge 
of  Browning's  writings  :  to  shape  them  and  erect  the  superstructure 
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would  require  a  volume  and  a  lifetime.  While  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  essay  to  deal  with  individual  writings,  we  can- 
not forbear  mentioning,  before  we  conclude,  the  plays  of  his  early 
life  as  a  galaxy  by  themselves  which  ensure  their  author  the  name 
of  a  poet  immortal.  Two  of  them,  the  Blot  i'  the  'Scutcheon  and 
Colombe's  Birthday  won  success  on  the  stage  ;  and  all  are  full  of 
human  passion,  are  artistic  in  arrangement,  swift  in  action,  such 
plays  as  no  other  poet  since  Shakespeare  has  written. 

That  in  some  of  his  later  work  artistic  form  is  sacrificed  to  the 
thought  we  have  not  denied.  Yet  what  other  poet  gives  us  such 
thoughts?  With  reason  has  Browning  been  called  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  poets.  It  is  hard  to  follow  him  through  the  intricacies 
of  his  learning,  for  he  takes  us  as  better  than  we  are.  But  shall 
his  writings  be  decried  for  that?  Must  we  agree  with  Stedman, 
that  his  characters  are  made  unduly  intellectual,  that  Pippa  talks 
li^e  a  "philosopher  in  pantalets"?  We  believe  not.  Truly, 
Browning's  ideal  of  the  little  silk-winder  is  not  the  ideal  that  Pippa 
would  have  had  of  herself,  but  if  we  get  at  her  soul  thoughts, 
expressed  more  definitely,  perhaps,  than  she  could  have  done  her- 
self, we  have  a  faithful,  artistic  representation  of  the  real  Pippa. 

Much  that  we  hear  nowadays  about  the  obscurity  of  this  poet 
savors  of  cant  and  ignorance  ;  the  conservative  and  the  ignoramus 
hold  up  hands  of  horror  at  the  so  called  Browning  cult  or  craze  ; 
but,  granting  that  there  is  froth  upon  the  surface  of  it  all,  deep 
below  there  is  a  current  of  regard  for  the  poet  which  will  endure. 

Psychological  analysis  may  cease  to  be  the  fashion,  but  the 
human  soul  treated  by  a  great-hearted,  keen-witted,  vigorous  poet, 
in  other  words  by  a  Robert  Browning,  will  never  fail  to  hold  the 
attention  and  draw  out  the  sympathies  of  earnest  men  and  women. 

y.  H.    Gerould. 
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A  FACE. 

'T  was  but  a  passing  face  I  saw, 

A  face  upon  the  street ; 
But  it  will  haunt  me  evermore, 

So  white  and  sad  and  sweet. 

I  would  not  drive  it  if  I  could 
From  out  my  lonely  heart ; 

For  though  I  know  not  whose  it  is, 
It  teaches  well  its  part. 

It  tells  of  care  and  trouble  borne 
With  meek  and  lowly  grace ; 

And  patience  given  from  above, 
Is  stamped  upon  that  face. 

And  when  I  quite  impatient  grow 
With  life's  hard  work  and  care. 

That  face  returns  to  me  again. 
And  the  lesson  written  there. 

'T  was  but  a  passing  face  I  saw, 

A  face  upon  the  street ; 
But  it  will  haunt  me  evermore. 

So  white  and  sad  and  sweet. 


G.  C.  Smith. 
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The  old  meeting-house  in  Concord  was  crowded.  On  its  floor, 
filling  the  pews  and  aisles,  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  gentry  of 
the  town  and  of  the  surrounding  country  jostled  elbows  one  with 
another  as  they  waited  impatiently  for  the  exercises  to  commence. 
From  far  and  near  had  they  come  to  this  village  forum  to  talk 
over  and  discuss  the  recent  happenings  in  Boston,  which  had 
stirred  the  staid  Puritan  commonwealth  from  the  sea  to  the  blue 
hills  of  Berkshire. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  had  enraged  all  the  patriots  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  high-handed  course  of  action  followed  by  General 
Gage  had  still  further  incensed  them.  While  the  sturdy  advice  of 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock — '*to  resist  oppression" — set 
the  most  indiflerent  of  the  people  to  thinking  of  the  stories  of  the 
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old  folks  about  Governor  Endicott  and  the  tearing  of  the  red  cross 
from  the  English  flag.  So,  on  this  dreary  December  day,  most  of 
the  manhood  of  the  farms  and  hamlets  of  Middlesex  county,  with 
delegates  from  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  state — from  the 
already  bustling  towns  of  the  Merrimack,  from  the  broad  fields  by 
the  Connecticut  —  had  come  in  gig  and  chaise,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  to  see  if  they  could  gain  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  before  them. 

Here  and  there  among  the  humbler  homespun  could  be  seen  the 
rich  broadcloth  and  silver  buckles  that  betokened  some  local  mag- 
nate of  rather  more  consideration  than  the  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence. And  more  than  one  fine  gentleman,  whose  aristocratic 
features  looked  out  over  ruffles  and  linen  white  as  snow,  gazed 
with  contempt  upon  the  homely  rustics  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  felt  pretty  certain  that  in  spite  of  threats  and  angry 
talk,  the  farmers  would  never  stand  before  a  line  of  bayonets 
held  by  the  steady  hands  of  the  troops  of  Old  England. 

At  length  one  of  this  latter  class  mounted  the  platform.  He  was 
young,  rich,  handsome,  popular,  and  elegant.  It  was  Daniel 
Bliss,  Esq.,  the  leading  lawyer  of  Concord,  the  son  of  Parson 
Bliss,  and  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Murrey,  of  Vermont,  a  Tory  of 
the  Tories.  Scorning  the  common  people  as  the  Pharisee  of  Jeru- 
salem scorned  the  rustic  of  Galilee,  with  an  air  and  manner  that 
showed  the  practised  orator,  he  began  to  address  them ;  swifter 
and  faster  came  his  words,  rich  and  full  sounded  the  tones  of  his 
resonant  voice  as  it  came  ringing  down  from  the  pulpit,  telling  of 
the  great  land  across  the  water,  of  its  ships  and  its  sailors,  its  men 
and  its  money,  of  its  power  in  peace  and  its  might  in  war;  how 
these  people  were  its  people,  how  its  history  was  their  history ;  and 
then,  changing  his  manner,  he  painted  in  varied  and  realistic  colors 
the, condition  of  the  colonies,  hemmed  in  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
ocean,  uncrossable  save  by  the  ships  of  the  mother  country,  and 
on  the  other  by  fierce  savages,  only  held  in  check  by  her  soldiers. 

A  gloom  settled  deeper  and  deeper  upon  the  people,  and  when 
he  ceased  all  kept  their  eyes  fixed  in  silence  on  the  floor.  Was 
there  no  one   to   meet  this   fierce   young    champion, — no    Saxon 
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Ivanhoe  to  challenge  this  Norman  master  of  debate?  Silent  sat 
the  people,  silent  their  pastor  Emerson,  brother-in-law  of  the 
speaker  but  a  burning  patriot,  silent  the  delegates  from  Worcester 
and  Springfield,  men  known  for  their  eloquence  throughout  the 
colony.     It  looked  as  though  the  case  must  go  by  default. 

At  last  a  man  rises  from  the  corner  of  the  house,  a  man  humble 
in  appearance,  clad  in  butternut-brown,  but  with  flashing  black 
eyes.  How  slowly  he  speaks, — how  awkward  his  gestures  !  Can 
this  be  the  David  of  the  people,  to  overthrow  the  Goliath  from  the 
courts  of  the  enemy?  Wait  a  moment,  smoother  and  easier  flow 
his  words,  more  graceful  and  emphatic  become  his  gestures.  In 
his  accents  are  a  music  and  a  rhythm  that  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
the  farmers,  a  rude  strength  that  reminds  them  of  Hastings  and 
Naseby  and  Marston  Moor.  They  are  a  bugle  call  of  defiance  to 
king  and  parliament  and  oppression,  while  there  is  something 
about  them  that  seems  strangely  familiar  and  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
At  last  he  ceases,  and  the  people  send  back  at  him  a  roar  of 
applause  that  makes  even  the  solid  beams  of  the  edifice  tremble. 
Ivanhoe  has  unhorsed  Front  de  Boeuf, — David  has  destroyed 
Goliath. 

**  Who  is  he?  "  asks  the  delegate  from  Worcester  of  Daniel  Bliss, 
who  sits  beside  him,  grinding  the  heel  of  his  silver-buckled  shoe 
against  the  floor  in  his  anger. 

'*  A  mere  mechanic — Hosmer,"  is  the  reply. 

''  Yes,"  thinks  the  delegate,  ''  there  were  Hosmers  in  Kent  long 
before  the  Conquest,  and  the  men  of  Kent  were  in  the  front  ranks 
of  King  Harold's  army  at  Hastings."  '*  But  where  does  he  get  his 
choice  of  words?  "  he  again  asks  his  neighbor. 

'*Oh,  he  has  an  old  mother  at  home  who  is  forever  muttering 
over  English  poetry  in  the  corner  of  the  fireplace  :  he  must  get  his 
trick  of  speech  from  her." 

So  that  was  the  secret ;  year  in,  year  out,  summer  and  winter, 
in  his  boyhood,  his  youth,  and  his  manhood,  had  Joseph  Hosmer 
drunk  in  from  the  lips  of  his  gray-haired  mother  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  the  grand  old  Saxon  lyrics,  that  in  the  time  of  his 
need  should  spring  to  his  lips  and  succor  him. 
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That  is  all ;  others  have  told  how  Joseph  Hosmer,  as  adjutant, 

spurred  on  the  '*  patriot  farmers"  at  the  Concord  fight;   how  he 

fought  a  good  fight  in  the  war ;   and   how,  as  Major  Hosmer ;  he 

lived  respected  and  honored  by  his  neighbors,  and,  in  the  fulness 

of  his  years,  died  and  was  gathered  to   his  fathers.     But,  while 

honor  is  being  given  with  lavish  hand  to  the  nation's  heroes   on 

land  and  sea,  I  love  to  think  of  the  old  woman  of  Concord  forever 

muttering  verses  by  the  fireside. 

M,  P,   T. 
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From  Boston  to  Yarmouth  by  water,  thence  to  Halifax  by  rail, 
and  back  the  same  way, — a  short  trip,  and,  taking  but  a  week,  is 
a  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  delightful  outing  for  any  one  who 
would  have  it  known  that  he  has  been  abroad,  and  at  the  same 
time  spent  but  little  time  and  money.  The  untravelled  traveller, 
or  he  who  has  confined  his  wanderings  to  his  own  country, 
realizes  at  once,  on  reaching  Yarmouth,  that  he  is  abroad,  when 
he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  having  his  baggage  examined  on  the 
dingy  wharf  of  the  Yarmouth  Steamship  Company. 

Leaving  Boston  Friday  noon,  the  boat  reaches  Yarmouth  at 
seven  on  the  next  morning,  having  carefully  threaded  her  way 
among  bars  and  shoals  for  two  or  three  hours  previous.  We  are 
now  in  the  region  of  wonderful  tides,  for  Yarmouth  is  situated  at 
the  south-eastern  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Fund}^ 

At  seven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August,  the  tide 
was  out,  and  through  the  dense  fog  we  could  see  that  we  were 
slowly  making  our  way  through  a  narrow  and  intricate  channel ; 
while  occasionally  the  fog  would  lift  high  enough  for  us  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  low,  glistening  mud-bank.  So  we  drifted  for  a  tire- 
some hour,  until  finally  we  made  the  wharf,  bow  foremost,  wore 
around  by  means  of  a  huge  cable  wound  up  on  a  steam  windlass, 
and  tied  fast. 

As  soon   as  the  tireless  machinery  had   ceased  to  pulsate,  the 
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docks,  before  deserted,  became  crowded  with  an  assorted  com- 
pany of  passengers,  nearly  all  showing  the  signs  of  a  sleepless 
night,  and  haggard  from  sea-sickness. 

We  satisfy  her  majesty  the  queen  that  we  are  not  smugglers,  and 
pass  through  the  shed  out  on  to  the  firm  earth  once  more, — welcome 
land,  too,  for  an  ocean  voyage,  of  only  seventeen  hours  though 
it  be,  has  its  unpleasant  incidents  for  an  inexperienced  voyager. 

From  here  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Halifax  was  to  be  made  by 
rail  via  the  Western  Counties  Railway.  A  more  dejected  looking 
train  of  cars,  I  am  sure,  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  Old, 
dingy,  long-unpainted  coaches,  and  an  old,  out-of-date  locomo- 
tive,— such  were  the  means  we  were  to  employ  from  here  to  Dig- 
by.  We  started  as  nearly  on  time  as  such  roads  usually  do,  and 
ambled  along  through  a  thickly  wooded,  well  watered  country, 
dreary  in  the  extreme,  until  the  fog  lifted,  which  it  did  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  a  delightful  vision  of  lake  and  water-course, 
woods,  mountain,  and  grassy  field,  glided  by  in  panoramic  review. 

The  country  is  uninteresting  until  Digby  is  reached.  Digby  is 
a  small  fishing  town,  situated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Annap- 
olis Basin.  As  we  stand  looking  north  towards  Annapolis,  on  our 
left  the  land-locked  basin  seems  to  be  emptying  itself  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hills.  This  is  Digby  Gut,  the  door  opening 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  between  two  perpendicular  headlands. 
Here  in  Digby  we  first  have  an  illustration  of  what  a  tide  means  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  pier  is  built  to  accommodate  vessels  at  either  high  or  low 
tide.  It  is  a  double  decker,  built  of  immense  timbers,  gently  slop- 
ing far  out  into  the  water.  The  upper  or  high-tide  deck  is  fully 
thirty  feet  above  the  lower  deck.  But  we  shall  see  still  more  won- 
derful tidal  phenomena,  and  we  must  hasten  on. 

The  steamer  Evangeline  takes  us  across  the  basin  to  Annapolis, 
eighteen  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  through  the  fog  which 
would  lift  now  and  then  only  long  enough  to  allow  us  to  catch  a 
tantalizing  glimpse  of  most  charming  scenery  on  either  hand,  and 
then,  with  provoking  calmness,  shut  down  again,  hiding  every- 
thing from  view. 
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After  a  hastily  devoured  dinner  we  once  more  board  the  train, 
and  are  being  hurried  along  towards  Acadia,  the  land  of  Evange- 
line, or  the  '*Eden  of  America"  as  it  is  sometimes  called;  and 
with  much  truth,  too,  for  there  is  no  region  on  the  continent  that 
can  surpass  it  in  fertility  and  productiveness. 

"  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
*  Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand  Pre 

Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley." 

Thus  sang  Longfellow  in  his  poem  which  immortalized  a  country 
he  never  saw  : — 

" and  away  to  the  northward 


Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea  fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station  descended." 

Long  before  we  come  to  Grand  Pre  we  can  see  Blomidon,  a 
mighty  headland  falling  down  nearly  perpendicularly  from  a  lofty 
altitude  into  the  ocean.  Blomidon  is  the  northern  extremity  of 
that  highland  on  the  coast  of  which  the  northern  portal  of  Digby 
Gut  is  the  southern. 

Bold,  majestic,  silent,  it  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  Acadia — 
nature's  mausoleum  over  the  ruined  homes,  the  blighted  hopes, 
and  bleeding  hearts  of  so  many  simple  Acadian  peasants,  long 
years  ago  exiled  and  driven  to  the  corners  of  the  earth. 

Shortly  before  Longfellow's  death  a  conductor  on  the  line  from 
Annapolis  to  Halifax  sent  the  poet  a  cane  cut  on  Blomidon ;  and 
the  letter  in  reply  which  the  poet  sent  back,  expressing  his  thanks 
for  the  gift,  and  his  regret  that  it  was  not  to  be  his  lot  ever  to  see 
the  land  which  he  had  rendered  immortal,  is  still  cherished  and 
preserved  as  a  priceless  treasure  by  Conductor  Edwards. 

Grand  Pre  is  now  but  a  sparsely  settled  farming  village.  Sea- 
ward are  broad,  level  grass  lands,  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
protected  by  massive  dykes,  which  can  be  opened  at  pleasure,  let- 
ting in  the  water  and  flooding  the  fields.  By  these  means  have 
these  lands  been  kept  fertile  and  rich  for  over  two  hundred  years. 
One  farm  alone  which  we   passed  had,  I  was  told,  yielded  one 
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hundred  and  ninety  tons  of  hay  in  a  single  season, — their  rowen, 
or  second  crop,  being  as  heavy  as  the  first  growth  of  most  New 
England  farms. 

In  the  village  itself  can  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  little  French 
church.  Remains,  too,  of  the  village  smithy  have  recently  been 
found.  From  Grand  Pre  to  Windsor  is  a  succession  of  fair  fields 
and  laden  orchards.  What  a  paradise  for  the  thrifty  New  Eng- 
land farmer,  would  he  but  consent  to  change  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
for  the  Royal  St.  George  !  , 

Windsor,  a  thriving  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  more  or 
less,  is  situated  on  the  river  Avon,  which  is  here  spanned  by  the 
most  substantial  iron  railroad  bridge  in  Nova  Scotia.  We  reached 
Windsor  Saturday  evening  at  seven,  two  hours  behind  time.  Here 
we  proposed  stopping  until  Monday,  for  we  believed  that  the  best 
way  to  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen  was  to  go  slow ;  moreover,  we 
had  secured  rooms  at  Halifax  in  advance,  and  were  not  under  the 
necessity  of  rushing,  as  were  most  of  our  fellow-passengers. 

The  Avon  at  Windsor  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  subject 
to  a  change  of  tide-level  of  forty-five  feet  in  summer.  At  the  sea- 
son of  high  tides,  in  the  spring,  this  height  is  increased  to  sixty 
feet.  At  Halifax,  only  fifty  miles  distant,  but  oflf  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
the  tide  is  only  four  feet. 

The  tide  began  to  come  in  Sunday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock, 
while  we  were  sitting  on  a  point  of  land  just  above  the  carriage 
bridge,  which  is  a  few  rods  north  of  the  railroad  bridge.  Until 
now  the  river  had  been  a  narrow  channel  of  dirty,  red  water, — a 
sluggish  stream  flowing  along  between  long,  wide  flats  of  slimy, 
red  mud.  But  the  Atlantic  ocean  heaves  somewhere,  and  comes 
pouring  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  a  rush,  filling  to  overflowing 
all  its  coves  and  bays.  In  six  hours  a  boat  on  the  bosom  of  that 
insignificant  little  stream  at  our  feet  will  be  fifty  feet  higher  than 
it  is  now,  and  instead  of  those  low,  far-reaching,  dreary  mud 
banks,  will  be  a  beautiful,  broad  sheet  of  water  which  will  float 
large  vessels  on  its  bosom. 

Such  a  tide  as  this  can  be  seen.  It  comes  rushing  in,  a  huge 
wave,  sweeping  everything  before  it.     The  water  is  red,  always 
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red.  It  is  never  still  long  enough  to  settle  ;  and,  with  the  falling 
tide,  everything  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  rich,  red  mud. 

But  we  must  go  on  to  Halifax,  for  on  Monday  will  begin  the 
great  summer  carnival,  towards  which  already  thousands  are  has- 
tening. 

From  Windsor  to  Windsor  Junction  the  country  is  wild,  dreary, 
and  desolate.  But  shortly  after  leaving  here  we  strike  Bedford 
basin,  a  most  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  the  upper  end  of  Halifax 
harbor..  The  railroad  skirts  the  shore  the  whole  distance  of  nearly 
ten  miles,  in  a  semicircular  course,  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  water. 
So  clear  and  limpid  is  this  water,  that  from  the  car  windows  we 
can  look  down  and  see  the  bottom  through  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet.     Bedford  basin  must  be  seen  ;  it  cannot  be  described. 

Suddenly  we  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  and  leave"  this  vision 
behind  us.  We  have  left  the  silence  of  nature  for  the  confusion 
and  noise  of  humanity.  With  a  vision  of  red-coated,  white-hel- 
meted  soldiers,  busy  streets,  and,  over  the  roofs,  tall  masts  of  ves- 
sels lying  at  rest  in  the  harbor,  we  leave  the  train,  and  step  forth 
into  the  beautiful  city  of  Halifax. 


THE  LAST  MOOSE  HUNT. 

'Twas  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Kearsarge  ;  the  grim,  dark 
mountain  was  looking  down  unmoved  as  ever  on  the  meannesses 
and  pettinesses  of  the  dwellers  round  its  base, — aye,  and  looked 
down  on  that  commonplace  heroism  of  daily  endurance,  requiring 
more  moral  stamina  than  any  battlefield's  sudden  dash,  which 
every  New  England  village  knows,  and  refuses  in  its  cold,  sarcas- 
tic indifference  to  recognize. 

Kearsarge,  thou  art  wondrous  fair,  noble,  and  grand  !  On  thy 
pine-clad  steeps  is  no  gleaming  waterfall ;  no  giant  cavern  makes 
thee  storied ;  nor  yet  does  some  slow-gliding  glacier  fill  the  be- 
holder with  awe.  But  thou  hast  a  charm  of  thine  own,  and  never 
does  such  a  sense  of  security  and  rest  steal  into  my  soul  as  when  I 
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Stand  in  the  shadow  of  thy  stern,  granite  summit,  that  keeps  watch 
and  ward  over  my  home  eternal,  everlasting. 

A  goodly  race  dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Kearsarge. 
For  the  major  part  the  men  were  brave  and  strong,  and  the 
women  fair  and  true.  In  such  a  community,  like  any  other,  some 
one  must  be  superior,  a  -preux  chevalier.  Such  a  one  was  John 
Caldwell,  a  Saxon  through  and  through,  a  Yankee  Hercules,  and 
as  free  from  fear  as  any  of  his  dauntless  race.  Unarmed,  alone 
he  walked  the  woods  and  meadows  while  yet  the  wolf's  dismal 
howl  and  the  catamount's  piercing  shriek  resounded  among  the 
rocks  and  caverns  of  precipitous  Bulkhead. 

*'  Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snows  or  July's  pride ; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight  or  matin's  prime." 

Autumn  of  i8 — ,  huskings  were  coming  off  on  every  hand — 
hardly  an  eve  but  the  youth  merrily  sought  the  red  ear  !  At  all 
these  gatherings  Caldwell  was  a  prime  favorite.  Late  in  October 
one  Mellen,  a  neighbor  of  Caldwell's,  had  a  husking  that  he  after- 
wards boasted  was  the  greatest  ever  known  in  New  Hampshire. 
Corn  enough,  abundance  of  supper,  youths  and  maidens  in  plen- 
ty,— what  more  could  one  ask  !  Caldwell  went,  of  course,  and  as 
he  drew  nigh  the  scene  of  festivity  was  tempted  to  go  back, — for, 
chief  as  he  was  on  his  own  heath,  he  was  strangely  shy  and  ill  at 
ease  among  outsiders  :  but  he  had  promised  Mellen  to  come,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  hesitation  he  kept  on.  Stepping  into  the  yard 
he  noticed  a  carriage  of  unusually  fine  build,  and,  stopping  for  a 
closer  scrutiny,  he  beheld  descending  what  seemed  an  angel  of 
light.  But  it  was  only  a  woman.  As  the  seeming  divinity  touched 
the  ground  she  turned  and  saw  Caldwell  gazing  at  her  with  undis- 
guised admiration;  nor  did  she  quickly  withdraw,  but,  in  turn, 
looked  steadily  at  him  as  though  imprinting  his  features  on  her 
brain.  Then  the  goodliest  man  and  woman  for  miles  around  saw 
each  other  for  the  first  time.     The  wind  of  destiny  ! 

In  a  far  Southern  city,  whose  magnolias  fill  the  air  with  per- 
fume, and  rose  and  jassamine  are  ever  in  bloom,  dwelt  Dr.  Mar- 
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tin,  wife,  and  only  child,  Irene.  In  her  eighteenth  year,  in  the 
dawn  of  a  promising  social  career,  the  news  spread  through  the 
city  one  morning  in  early  summer  that  on  the  river  was  a  ship 
with  cases  of  yellow-fever  on  board.  In  those  days  New  Orleans 
had  not  even  pretence  of  sewer  or  pavement,  and  the  germs  of 
epidemic  found  a  congenial  abode.  The  monthly  boat  for  the 
North  had  left  the  day  before,  and  egress  by  sea  was  prevented  by 
a  refusal  of  the  crews  to  take  either  passengers  or  lading  from  the 
plague-smitten  city.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  face  the  peril. 
As  the  summer  wore  away,  and  his  home  was  not  attacked.  Dr. 
Martin  grew  more  and  more  hopeful  of  being  spared.  In  the  fall, 
however,  after  the  first  frost  had  reduced  the  number  of  new  cases 
per  day  to  less  than  a  dozen,  the  insidious  contagion  made  itself 
apparent  in  the  system  of  the  doctor's  idolized  daughter.  The  dis- 
ease seemed  determined  to  make  up  for  the  short  time  it  could  sur- 
vive the  cold  by  increased  violence.  But  loving  care  prevailed, 
and,  although  with  impaired  health.  Miss  Martin  came  North  to 
drink  the  life-giving  breezes  that  blow  off  the  pine-clad  Kearsarge. 
True  Americans,  the  Martins  mingled  freely  with  their  new  asso- 
ciates, and  became  great  favorites. 

The  crowd  was  merry  ; — how  they  worked  !  how  they  shouted 
as  some  one  found  the  red  ear,  and  took  the  lawful  reward  !  The 
glistening  heaps  of  grain  were  large  now ;  the  red  ears  have 
apparently  been  exhausted.  What !  Oh  !  John  Caldwell  is  stand- 
ing there  in  the  centre,  holding  one  aloft !  He  stood  a  moment 
hesitating,  then  his  face  flushed,  grew  pale,  and  he  walked  down 
the  floor  to  the  row  of  seats  next  the  door  where  sat  the  strange 
beauty  he  had  seen  in  the  carriage,  and  stooped  to  take  the  toll. 
She,  democratic  maiden,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  darted 
under  his  arm,  and  was  off.  Through  the  doorway  she  sped, 
Caldwell  in  pursuit.  It  was  a  long  chase,  for  she  doubled  and 
twisted  and  turned  like  the  traditional  hare.  Now  he  has  grasped 
her  scarf, — surely  she  will  yield  ;  but  no,  she  slips  it  off,  and  gains, 
as  Caldwell,  smitten  youth,  stops  to  carefully  fold  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  after  shyly  kissing  the  spot  where  it  has  touched,  he 
thinks,  its  fair  owner's  face.     Away  they  go  again  !     Ah  !  she  is 
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caught !  See  !  she  stands  with  folded  arms  awaiting  the  crisis — no 
resistance  !  It  was  only  a  trick,  for,  as  the  unsuspecting  pursuer 
draws  near,  off  his  guard,  she  slips  away  again.  By  this  time 
Caldwell  is  in  deadly  earnest,  and  soon  the  prey  is  cornered. 
Irene  looks  about  like  a  frightened  fawn,  but  there  is  no  method  of 
escape  :  he  is  evidently  prepared  for  the  slip-under-arm  trick  this 
time.  Her  hands  fall  to  her  side  ;  her  head  droops  ;  there  is  a 
soft,  sweet  tremulousness  on  the  lovely  face ;  unresisting  she 
receives  the  proffered  kiss  upon  her  blushing  cheek.  Some 
deride  love  at  first  sight,  but  keener  observers  of  human  nature 
declare  that  it  may  be  as  firm  and  lasting  as  any  love  ;  and  what 
a  handsome  couple  this  Southern  lily  and  Northern  oak  did  make  ! 
It  was  "  the  old,  old  story — so  old,  and  ever  new." 

North-east  of  Kearsarge  is  a  mountain  called  Ragged,  which 
well  deserves  its  name.  At  the  eastern  end  some  cataclvsm  has 
cut  a  mighty  block  out  of  the  mountain,  having  at  this  end  a 
precipitous  cliff  480  feet  high,  studded  with  giant  boulders, 
indented  with  caves,  and  exceedingly  difficult  of  ascension.  This 
the  people  call  Bulkhead,  with  accent  on  the  ultima.  From  time 
immemorial  the  sides  and  summit  of  Ragged  have  been  covered 
with  blue-berries.  Everywhere  blue-berries  !  and  in  the  season 
''  going  berrying  "  is  very  popular,  especially  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  community.  One  gets  a  change,  a  good  appetite,  all 
the  berries  he  can  eat  and  carry,  and  a  good  view. 

In  the  middle  of  July  a  party  was  formed  in  Mouseum  to  pick 
on  the  Head.  Caldwell  and  Miss  Martin  were  of  the  company. 
As  others  do,  they  wandered  off  among  the  dells,  or  perchance 
picked  a  few  berries  or  culled  the  mo.untain  flowers.  The  wilful- 
ness of  petted  Irene's  character  had  lately  been  showing  itself,  and 
honest  John  continually  wondered  if  the  change  was  in  him  or  in 
her,  for  too  often  he  felt  that  what  should  be  love-talk  degenerated 
into  petty  bickering.  There  was  a  fitfulness,  a  fretfulness  about  his 
sweetheart  that  caused  Caldwell  sometimes  to  think  that,  after  all 
her  seeming  longing  for  his  presence,  she  no  longer  loved  him, 
and,  with  true  nobility  of  soul,  he  would  have  freed  her  from  her 
engagement.     But  to-day  it  was  different.    She  was  merry,  loving 
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as  of  yore,  and  her  betrothed  believed  he  had  wronged  her  in  his 
thoughts.  As  the  afternoon  wore  away  they  strolled  along  the 
crown  of  Bulkhead,  admiring  the  widely  extended  view.  Passing 
the  highest  point,  Irene  saw  a  clump  of  the  mountain  blood-flow- 
er covered  with  blossoms,  on  a  ledge  ten  feet,  perhaps,  below  the 
scarp.  A  bunch  grows  there  now  :  they  can  be  reached,  but  with 
peril,  for  the  least  slip  or  misstep  would  send  the  adventurer  roll- 
ing to  the  bottom. 

*' John,  I  wish  I  could  have  some  of  those  flowers,"  said  Irene, 
and  smiled  bewitchingly,  bringing  the  reply, — 

''  I  wish  you  could,  my  dearj  but  they're  out  of  reach." 

*'  Surely  you  will  get  them  for  me?" 

**  But  it's  dangerous." 

'*  Oh  !  if  you're  afraid,  that's  different.  If  you're  afraid  !"  said 
she,  with  a  quick  flash  of  the  eye  and  an  indescribable  accent. 

"  Irene,  I'm  not  afraid  of  man,  beast,  or  mountain,  but  don't 
you  see  how  foolish  such  a  risk  is,  just  for  some  flowers?  " 

**  Then  you  won't  get  them — coward  I  " 

Caldwell's  cheeks  flamed,  and  there  was  a  dangerous  light  in  his 
eyes,  though  he  gently  replied, — "No,  Irene,  you  know  that  I  'm 
not  a  coward.  Could  it  benefit  any  one,  I  would  descend  unhesitat- 
ingly, but  I  value  God's  gift  of  life  too  highly  to  risk  it  in  such 
folly  ;"  and  he  added  firmly,  "  if  you  loved  me  you  would  n't  ask  it." 

*'  Coward  !  coward  !  I  say,  coward  !  I  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  coward.  Take  your  ring,"  and,  snatching  her  engagement 
ring  from  her  finger,  she  threw  it  in  his  face.     Then  she  left  him. 

Caldwell's  breath  came  in  gasps ;  he  clinched  his  fists  till  the 
nails  bit  the  flesh.  His  muscles  grew  rigid.  He  was  filled  with 
wrath.  He  looked  at  the  flowers  down  over  the  edge  ;  muttered 
something  to  the  efl^ect  that  she  did  n't  love  him  ;  better  now  than 
later  ;  was  glad  the  farce  was  over, — which  he  knew  was  n't  so  ; — 
then  he  turned  and  swiftly  strode  down  the  mountain. 

*'  All  the  world  wondered."  They,  the  model  couple,  example 
for  others  to  copy,  had  quarrelled.  Bigoted  matrons  and  hypocrit- 
ical deacons  talked  of  the  wickedness  of  falling  in  love  with  one 
who  had  lived  among   slave-owners.     Maidens,   piqued  that  the 
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most  eligible  parti  of  their  acquaintance  had  succumbed  to  a 
stranger's  charms,  remarked, — "  Served  her  right,  the  pert  minx  I 
Hope  it'll  teach  her  her  place!"  and  smiled  on  Caldwell  more 
assiduously  than  ever. 

v^"  y^  yff  TRr 

New  Hampshire's  woods  were  once  filled  with  game.  The 
noblest  of  the  denizens  of  the  forest  was  the  shovel-horned  moose. 
The  wiliest  of  them  all,  he  could  hardly  be  approached  in  sum- 
mer except  at  night  by  the  use  of  a  jack.  The  winter  season  was 
his  destruction.  A  herd  of  the  animals  would  gather,  and  trample 
down  narrow  paths  in  every  direction  for  quite  a  distance  about  a 
given  centre.  This  is  called  a  yard,  and  here  in  winter,  prefer- 
ably after  a  light  snow,  the  hunter  seeks  his  prey.  They  are 
driven  out  of  the  yard  by  dogs, — the  hunter  keeping  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, be  sure  ;  frightened,  they  go  bounding  off  in  Indian  file, 
with  the  hunter  in  pursuit,  their  sharp  hoofs  breaking  through  the 
crust  at  every  step.  By  and  by  he  sees  that  mouthfuls  of  snow 
have  been  snatched  up,  and  then  where  two  or  three  have  broken 
out  of  line  and  passed  the  leader.  Presently  he  comes  up,  but  at 
sight  of  him  they  dart  off  with  renewed  energy.  These  spurts  are 
few,  however,  and  the  hunter,  selecting  his  victim,  manages  to 
drive  off  the  others,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  approach  too 
near,  for  a  touch  by  the  horns  of  a  moose  usually  means  death. 
Kearsarge  was  in  times  past  a  great  stamping-ground  for  the 
moose.  Every  winter  were  formed  yards  that  were  simply  enor- 
mous ;  but  at  this  time  the  rifle  and  hound  had  done  their  work, 
for  the  moose  was  gone.  During  three  successive  winters  not  a 
sign  of  one  had  been  seen. 

Early  in  the  winter  succeeding  the  events  above  narrated, 
rumors  of  a  gigantic  moose  were  prevalent  around  the  villages, 
but  no  one  paid  heed.  Finally  Job  Tasker,  a  veteran  hunter, 
reported  that  he  had  seen  it.  A  hunting  party  was  immediately 
organized.  Caldwell  was  appointed  leader.  Sure  enough,  they 
found  a  yard  evidently  made  by  one  animal,  on  the  further  side  of 
old  Kearsarge.  The  oldest  hunter  was  astounded  at  the  size  of 
the  tracks.    The  moose  was  driven  out.    Foremost  among  the  pur- 
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suers  were  Caldwell  and  a  stranger  from  Boston  who  happened  in 
the  village,  and  went  out ''  to  show  the  natives  how  to  hunt."  The 
animal  came  to  bay  in  the  village  afterward  called  Mooseum,  and 
the  Bostonian,  being  in  the  lead,  took  aim  and  fired.  The  beast 
was  hit,  but  not  killed.  In  such  cases  beware  a  moose  I  The 
native-astonisher  passed  the  danger  line  ;  the  old  forest  monarch 
lowered  his  antlers,  viciously  pawed  the  snow,  and  charged.  In 
a  moment  there  would  have  been  a  dead  Bostonian.  The  antlers 
were  upon  him,  and  the  vicious  fore  feet  would  soon  have  pounded 
him  to  jelly.  Out  stepped  Caldwell,  fired,  hit,  and  the  monster, 
having  changed  his  goal,  was  upon  him,  and  the  bold  man  who 
had  dared  a  wounded  moose  to  save  a  fellow  was  tossed  in  air. 
Down  he  came,  and  those  forefeet  were  striking ;  but  the  shot  was 
true,  and  the  brute  rolled  over  on  his  side,  shivered,  and  died. 
From  that  day  to  this  no  track  nor  trace  of  moose  has  been  seen 
on  the  old  Kearsarge.  The  chase  came  up  to  see  pursuer  and  pur- 
sued stretched  on  the  snow  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  Another 
face  saw,  too,  from  an  upper  window  of  a  neighboring  cottage. 
Tenderly  they  picked  up  the  unconscious  Caldwell,  gazing  sor- 
rowfully on  the  stalwart  frame  so  battered,  and  carried  him  home. 
Long  they  worked,  under  the  supervision  of  the  village  doctor,  ere 
signs  of  returning  life  were  marked. 

One  day  later  the  sick-room  door  swings  open,  and  Irene,  in 
her  rare  Southern  beauty,  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  noble 
lover  she  had  flung  away — had  called  coward.  "Oh!  my  love, 
forgive  me  !    My  love,  forgive  me  !  " 

**  My  Irene!" 

^  TpT  vpr  7|P 

*' Yes,"  says  Torney  Merrill,  who  also  rejoices  in  the  appella- 
tion of  "Judge,"  "  that's  why  the  village  was  called  Mooseum, — 
Mouseum  now,  you  know,"  stroking  his  chin.  "  Mooseum,  be- 
cause in  the  old  days  the  people  were  brave  and  strong  and  hand- 
some, like  the  moose  ;  and  now  Mouseum,  because  they  're  petty 
and  mean,  like  the  mouse." 

But,  as  I  see  the  sturdy  men  in  the  streets,  and  think  of  the  fair 
women  at  home,  I  know  in  my  heart  that  it  is  not  so. 


24  ^  THE  LOON. 


THE  LOON. 

On  wooded  height 

The  slanting  light 
In  glinting,  gleaming  radiance  falls, 

And  softly  sifts 

Through  opening  rifts 
That  cleave  the  fog-bank's  hazy  walls. 

The  splendor  thrills 

From  purple  hills, 
And  lights  the  grassy,  circling  swell ; 

But,  hist !  awake  ! 

From  off  the  lake 
The  loon's  wild  cries,  with  sprite-like  spell, 
"  Ke-woi-o  !  Ke-we-oi-o  !  " 

In  bluest  sky 

The  fleece  clouds  lie, 
In  floating  fancies  slow  unfolding ; 

The  village  spire 

Is  tipped  with  fire. 
Reflections  bright  from  golden  moulding. 

"While  close  around. 

In  slumber  bound. 
The  roofs  of  modest  mansions  rise. 

The  silence  breaks  ! 

From  off  the  lake's 
Unrippled  reach,  the  loon's  wild  cries, 

**  Ke-woi-o  !  Ke-we-oi-o !" 

"  Oh,  tell  me  why," 

I  weary  cry, 
"  A  world  so  peaceful,  fair,  and  pure. 

Must  still  be  rife 

With  crime  and  strife  ? 
Why  sin  and  sorrow  must  endure  "i 

Why  labor's  slave, 

Whose  spirits  crave 
Such  beauty,  ne  'er  can  steal  a  glance  ?" 

My  sole  reply 

The  loon's  wild  cry, 
Again  returned  in  echo's  chance, 

"  Ke-woi-o  !  Ke-we-oi-o  !" 


G.  C.  Smith. 


The  Chair. 


As  we  take  pen  in  hand  to  open  another  volume  of  the  Lit., 
we  feel  far  more  like  eulogizing  our  predecessors  who  have  made 
it  take  so  large  a  place  in  our  college  life  and  given  it  so  high  a 
standard,  than  like  making  any  promises  or  outlining  any  new 
plans  for  the  coming  year's  work.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  fol- 
low as  closely  as  possible  in  the  old  lines  which  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful. The  form  of  the  Lit.  will  remain  the  same,  with  one 
slight  exception,  the  addition  of  "  The  Chronicle."  We  hesitated 
for  some  time  before  adding  such  a  department  to  a  literary  maga- 
zine, but  considering  the  example  of  similar  monthlies,  the  value 
of  our  advertising  pages,  and  especially  the  wants  of  our  gradu- 
ate readers,  we  have  made  this  addition.  The  complaints  of  alumni 
have  often  reached  us,  that  the  Lit,  gave  them  no  idea  of  the 
events  transpiring  in  our  college  life,  and  needed  some  such 
department  to  make  it  complete.  So  it  is  our  purpose  to  outline, 
over  the  advertisments  in  the  last  part  of  each  number,  the  previous 
college  month.  This  shall  partake  as  little  as  possible  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  local  news  column,  which  is  entirely  without  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Lit.  And  we  do  not  wish  to  entrench  in  the  least  upon 
the  ground  of  our  companion,  the  DarUnouth,  Beside  this  and 
the  Alumni  departments  there  is  another,  which  is  intended  prin- 
cipally for  graduates,  and  to  which  we  would  gladly  devote  much 
more  space  if  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  would  furnish 
the  material.  We  refer  to  the  often  mentioned  but  seldom  seen 
*'  Mail-Bag."  The  wide  circulation  of  the  Lit.  among  friends  of 
Dartmouth  makes  it  the  best  medium  there  is  for  disseminating 
those  views  on  college  questions  which  all  alumni  have,  and  which 
are  so  much  sought  after.  We  would  have  the  alumni  realize 
this,  and  use  it  more  :  already  some  have  voluntarily  expressed 
their  intention  of  sending  letters,  and  we  hope  others  will  follow. 

Perhaps  the    saddest  of  college    experiences   is   the   continual 
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interruptions  of  friendships.  College  men  get  acquainted  with  each 
other  widely  and  easily  through  the  societies,  the  clubs,  and  the 
campus,  and  many  of  these  acquaintances  ripen  rapidly  into  the 
warmest  friendships,  so  that  each  class  which  leaves  before  his 
own  takes  from  one  many  a  companion  whom  he  loses  not  without 
pain.  This  lends  a  double  sadness  to  those  returning  as  seniors, 
for  not  only  do  we  feel  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  when 
our  own  class  must  be  scattered  and  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the 
three  classes  below  us,  but  we  more  than  others  miss  friends  who 
have  been  a  joy  and  help  through  the  years  which  are  past.  The 
meeting  with  new  faces  and  the  making  of  new  friendships  are  the 
only  things  which  brighten  at  this  time  this  feature  of  our  college 
life  ;  so  we  turn  from  giving  '90  a  sincere  God-speed  as  they  go 
out  "  with  all  the  world  before  them,  where  to  choose,"  and  extend 
to  '94  our  heartiest  greetings. 


One  of  the  Chair's  pleasantest  vacation  memories  is  that  of  an 
hour  spent  with  Dartmouth's  oldest  graduate,  Hon.  Edwin  Edger- 
ton  '24.  Mr.  Edgerton  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Vermont 
bar  for  fifty  years,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  from  practice  fif- 
teen years  ago  on  account  of  deafness.  He  was  advised  at  that 
time  by  his  physician  to  busy  himself  as  much  as  his  health  would 
permit  with  some  out-of-door  employment,  and  so  he  bought  a 
pretty  estate,  which  has  since  been  his  constant  care.  He  was 
found  comfortably  seated  in  a  large  chair  before  his  study  window, 
which  looked  out  from  among  trees  upon  a  broad  lawn.  A  pleas- 
anter  situation  could  hardly  be  chosen.  Within,  the  study  walls 
were  well  covered  with  favorite  books  and  pictures  ;  and  without 
stretched  the  lawn,  the  garden,  and  the  meadows,  which  are  his 
special  charge,  while  below  the  window  played  three  little  grand- 
children or  great-grandchildren.  As  we  entered  he  laid  aside 
a  volume  of  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  and  extended  a 
cordial  welcome.  Mr.  Edgerton  has  been  much  withdrawn  from 
the  world,  as  he  said,  since  his  retirement  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  greatly  confined  to  his  books  and  his  acres. 
He  recalled  with  easy  memory  and  evident  pleasure  his  old  college 
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days,  and  his  frequent  inquiries  showed  his  abiding  love  for  his 
alma  mater.  When  asked  if  there  were  any  college  disturbances 
during  his  course,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  proceeded  to  relate 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  sophomores  of  seventy  years  ago 
amused  themselves  and  terrorized  the  community.  Mr.  Edgerton 
recalls  many  an  incident  of  great  interest  to  all  Dartmouth  men, 
and  if  his  health  permits  we  hope  soon  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  letter  of  reminiscences  from  his  pen. 


It  is  strange  that  in  a  college  community  which  changes  so 
rapidly  customs  can  have  so  firm  a  hold.  Adherence  to  custom 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  our  college 
life.  Any  one  can  recall  a  score  of  things  which  his  class  has 
undergone  simply  to  do  as  other  classes  have  done.  Some  of  these 
customs  it  is  a  pleasure  to  every  class  to  keep  up,  while  there  are 
many  of  them  to  which  a  large  majority  of  most  classes  would  not 
think  of  subscribing  under  other  circumstances,  but  they  do  sub- 
mit to  them  because  others  above  them  have,  and  they,  with  a 
mistaken  zeal,  wish  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  class  for  pluck 
and  activity.  A  strong  class  feeling  is  good,  but  a  strong  college 
feeling  is  better.  Let  us  consider  college  first  and  class  after- 
ward, and  do  nothing  in  class  rivalries  to  bring  a  shadow  of  dis- 
repute upon  Dartmouth.  The  class  which  shall  raise  and  main- 
tain such  a  standard  wdll  gain  a  reputation  to  be  envied. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  joined  in  an  occupation  year 
after  year  should  fall  into  habits  which  become  almost  a  second 
nature  to  them,  or  that  we,  associated  in  a  class  for  four  years, 
should  get  to  running  in  ruts,  as  a  class  ;  but  it  is  indeed  a  wonder 
that  class  should  follow  class  even  into  the  minutiae  with  such  regu- 
larity. As  soon  as  a  freshman  sets  foot  in  town,  or  before  he 
arrives,  if  he  has  college  friends,  he  begins  naturally  enough  to 
inquire  faithfully  into  the  mysteries  of  the  life  upon  which  he  is 
about  to  enter,  and  soon  he  has  learned  the  formula  which  he  is 
persuaded  must  govern  his  actions  for  the  first  week,  month,  or 
term.     He  finds  out  the  personal  traits  of  the  various  professors, 
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and  just  how  to  act  in  recitations,  and  so  he  begins  from  the  day 
of  his  college  birth  to  live  in  the  way  that  the  upper-class  men 
have  lived,  and  he  usually  does  not  lack  instructors.  Soon  it 
comes  his  turn  to  instruct,  and  he  wants  others  to  go  through  the 
same  experiences  that  he  did,  both  for  his  amusement  and  their 
welfare,  as  he  thinks,  and  so  the  most  pernicious  customs,  as  well 
as  some  which  are  of  profit,  are  perpetuated.  We  would  not  seem 
to  desire  to  indulge  too  much  in  iconoclasm,  or  to  be  radical  in  this 
respect,  for  we  are  apt  a  little  later  to  be  eulogizing  some  custom 
or  pleading  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  forms,  but  we  wish  most 
heartily  that  the  tyranny  of  class  customs  might  be  ended.  College 
men  would  never  submit  to  it  from  any  other  source,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  element  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  '  The 
class  which  breaks  over  these  customs,  and  governs  its  actions  by 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  its  own  members,  will  be 
doing  a  great  service,  as  well  as  showing  a  large  amount  of  that 
quality,  pluck,  in  the  display  of  which  each  class  claims  to  excel. 


The  institution  of  *'  chinning"  in  about  its  present  form  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  necessary  evils  connected  with  our  four  year  socie- 
ties, but  we  would  not  by  any  means  brand  it  as  an  unmitigated 
evil.  It  has  been  so  much  under  discussion  of  late  that  the 
pros  and  cons  readily  suggest  themselves  to  all.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  perhaps  minor  feature  which  is  open  to  severe  criticism. 
In  their  rivalries  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  different 
societies  carry  their  pretensions  of  friendship  for  the  freshmen  to 
an  unwarrantable  pitch.  Any  sensible  freshman  will  not  be  flat- 
tered, however,  but  laugh  in  his  sleeve  over  the  whole  perform- 
ance. As  soon  as  these  upper-class  men  learn  that  a  freshman 
has  pledged,  his  name  is  taken  from  the  list  of  those  freshmen  to 
whom  they  must  be  agreeable,  and  they  assume  the  supercilious 
air.  Either  the  freshman  is  not  noticed  at  all,  or  his  pleasant 
greeting  is  met  with  a  blank  stare,  the  height  of  snobbishness  ! 
It  seems  strange  that  men  are  so  ready  to  expose  their  cheap 
hypocrisy.  Here  is  a  reform  which  it  will  cost  us  but  the  slightest 
effort  to  effect. 


By  the  Way. 


In  this,  our  first  number,  we  give  you  greeting.  Men  of  Dart- 
mouth, we  wish  you  all  possible  success  for  the  entire  year,  in 
your  labors,  your  studies,  and  your  sports  :  we  are  with  you  heart- 
ily in  everything  you  undertake.  And  your  success  lies  with 
yourselves.  We  know  you  are  always  successful  when  you  try 
your  best.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  Dartmouth  men  gen- 
erally do  try  their  best,  and  therefore  are  generally  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  all  lines  of  enterprise. 


* 


What  has  become  of  our  poets?  For  the  last  year  or  more  there 
has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  good  poetry  sent  in  to  this  magazine  ; 
and  we  are  led  to  ask  the  reason.  We  are  unwilling  to  admit  that 
it  is  lack  of  ability,  and  must  conclude  that  it  is  indifference. 
This  should  not  be  so.  We  want  poetry,  and  must  have  it.  You 
never  know  what  you  can  do  till  you  try.  Poetic  inspirations  cer- 
tainly are  not  wanting  in  Hanover,  and  we  urge  upon  all  readers 
and  supporters  of  the  Lit.  that  they  grasp  these  inspirations  im- 
mediately. Of  course  3^ou  are  all  familiar  with  the  trite  saying, 
Poeta  nascttur,  nonjit;  but  mayhap  you  are  a  born  poet,  and  as 
yet  are  ignorant  of  the  talent  latent  in  you.  The  only  way  to  find 
out  whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  to  take  your  pen  and  see  for  your- 
self. 

It  must  be  that  there  is  more  poetic  genius  undeveloped  here  in 
college  than  has  yet  come  to  light.  We  want  your  cooperation  in 
making  this  magazine  a  success,  and  the  way  to  help  us  is  by  fur- 
nishing us  with  poetry.  Do  n't  be  ashamed  of  your  first  effort;  it 
may  be  bad,  and  it  may  be  good.  Bring  it  to  us,  and  let  our  expe- 
rience be  the  judge. 
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Another  branch  of  literature  in  which  we  are  sadly  deficient  is 
the  short  story.  For  some  reason,  our  brother  Dartmouth  suffers 
less  in  this  line  than  we:  But  we  know  from  class-room  expe- 
rience that  the  story-writer  is  not  dead, — slumbering,  perhaps. 

One  good  short  story  in  every  number  would  greatly  enliven  the 
Lit.,  and  so  we  ask  you  who  can't  write  poetry  to  write  us  some 
good  stories,  and  not  to  be  discouraged  if  all  your  attempts  are 
not  successful. 

To  write  good  stories,  to  be  sure,  requires  considerable  talent, 
especially  short  stories.  Every  one  who  has  attempted  this  knows 
the  help  of  an  extra  page  here  and  there,  of  embellishment  and 
explanation,  in  filling  out  the  bare,  commonplace  conversation  and 
development  of  a  story,  and  to  get  along  without  this  aid  is  indeed 
the  mark  of  genius.  There  is  no  failure  like  a  fairly  good  story 
cut  down  by  some  one  other  than  the  writer,  to  accommodate  the 
space  of  a  magazine.    To  our  cost  we  realize  this. 

But  we  believe  that  good  short  stories  can  be  written,  and  right 
here  in  college  too,  and  we  wish  we  might  awaken  you  to  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  writing  them  for  us. 

We  would  especially  appeal  to  our  good  Dartmouth  men  of '94, 
right  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  help  us  along  in  this 
matter.  Make  it  your  business  to  supply  us  with  stories,  and  we 
will  make  it  our  business  to  give  you  a  magazine  worthy  in  all 
respects  of  your  aid  and  support. 

.  * 

With  the  cry  of  "  '94  up"  ringing  in  our  ears  across  the  campus 
these  fall  evenings,  comes  to  us  the  thought  that  our  college  course 
is  nearly  ended.  One  more  lap  in  the  race  and  it  will  be  over, 
and  we  shall  have  gone  the  way  of  so  many  before  us.  Many  of 
us  who  started  out  in  this  race  have  dropped  out,  their  places  to  be 
taken  by  others,  to  be  sure  ;  but  their  memory  will  ever  remain 
with  us  wherever  we  go. 

Hanover  and  the  surrounding  country  have  become  very  dear  to 
us  all  during  our  three  years  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  shall 
much  regret  to  leave.     But  in  this  our  last  year,  let  us  all  do  our 
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best  work,  whatever  it  is,  for  this  is  our  last  chance.     Good  work, 

faithfully  done,  will  be  our  best  recommendation  hereafter  when  we 

have  to  depend  on  our  own  unaided  efforts. 

* 
*         * 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  last  Commencement  week,  bids 
fair  to  become  a  reality  of  the  near  future.  After  much  specula- 
tion and  anxious  waiting,  the  long  talked  of  and  often  promised 
building  has  arisen  to  beautify  our  already  beautiful  college  town, 
and  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  handsome  structures  with  which 
we  are  so  happily  blessed. 

While  we  think  that  a  site  near  the  campus  would  have  been 
more  fortunate,  could  such  a  site  have  been  procured,  we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  find  fault,  but  rather  to  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have.  The  new  building  will  be  a  great  impetus  to  the  society 
here,  and  no  doubt  be  instrumental  of  much  real  good.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  their  good  fortune  in  securing  this 
addition  to  their  prosperity. 


* 
* 


During  our  hours  of  idleness,  of  which  we  have  a  great  many 
during  the  summer  vacation,  we  often  fall  to  dreaming ;  day 
dreams  they  are,  and  pleasant  too.  We  dream  of  the  faces  we  but 
recently  saw  in  the  flesh, — on  the  campus,  in  the  recitation-room, 
and,  perchance,  on  the  river.  And  with  the  recollection  comes  the 
query,  Where  are  they  now?  We  try  to  imagine  them  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  each  enjoying  himself,  and  perhaps  even  dream- 
ing of  us. 

In  the  mountains,  by  the  sea,  on  lake  and  river,  or  idling  away 
the  hours  at  home — we  can  see  them  all,  and  in  our  imagination 
know  what  they  are  doing.  To  the  Dartmouth  man  the  long 
vacation  offers  many  and  different  attractions  :  to  some,  it  means 
hard  work  to  earn  the  wherewithal  to  return  in  September.  To 
others,  it  means  two  months  of  enforced  idleness  and  pleasure- 
seeking,  often  perhaps  filled  with  a  secret  longing  for  college  to 
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begin  again.  We  can  even  picture  some  poring  hard  over  some 
book,  getting  up  a  neglected  subject  for  examination  at  the  opening 
of  the  term.  No  matter  what  the  occupation  or  pursuit,  no  Dart- 
mouth man  is  ever  long  forgetful  of  his  Alma  Mater.  Columns  have 
been  written  before  this  on  the  loyalty  of  the  man  from  Hanover, 
and  personal  experience  shows  more  and  more  that  the  picture  has 
not  been  overdrawn.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  very 
air  about  Hanover  that  inspires  feelings  of  love  and  reverence. 
Our  isolation,  too,  perhaps,  is  in  great  measure  responsible  for  this 
feeling.  Remote  as  we  are  from  any  large  towns  or  cities,  we  are, 
perforce,  thrown  more  into  contact  with  each  other  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  These  friendships  are  what,  to  some  of  us, 
constitute  the  chief  value  of  college  life.  Soon,  too  soon,  we  too 
shall  go  on  our  way  to  success  or  disappointment,  but  we  can 
never  forget  our  old  friends  and  classmates  who  were  part  of  our 
life  at  college. 


In  the  midst  of  so  much  excitement  attendant  upon  base-ball, 
foot-ball,  athletics,  and  tennis  in  college,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  a 
constantl}^  increasing  interest  in  boating.  With  our  facilities  for 
enjoying  this  form  of  exercise,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there 
should  be  a  total  lack  of  interest  in  boating.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  dam  some  two  miles  down  the  river,  the  facilities  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  now  the  student  who  does  n't  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  has  only  himself  to  blame. 

Dartmouth  has  never  brought  discredit  upon  herself  in  any 
branch  of  athletics,  even  in  boating,  for  we  once  had  a  crew  here 
which  made  a  good  showing  with  the  crews  of  other  colleges,  and 
had  we  continued  to  support  a  crew,  we  should,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time  have  been  as  successful  here  as  in  other  lines  of  sport  in 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  excelled.  Boating  as  a  college 
sport  died  here  with  the  destruction  of  the  boat-houses  by  the 
river,  and  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  was  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
faculty.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  boating-loving  students  to 
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take  advantage  of  the  beautiful  stream  so  handy  to  us.  Last  spring 
saw  six  new  boats  on  the  river,  two  of  them  belonging  to  students, 
while  the  student  who  has  no  boat,  but  enjoys  boating,  can  find 
plenty  of  good  boats  to  be  hired  on  the  Vermont  side. 

Boating  on  the  Connecticut  is  at  its  best  now.  In  the  spring, 
after  the  ice  goes  out,  there  will  be  about  a  month  when  rowing  is 
at  a  stand-still :  any  one  who  has  tried  to  row  up  against  the  stream 
w^ill  know  why.  When  the  river  finally  subsides  to  its  summer 
level,  then  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  spring  log-drive  ;  two  weeks 
will  generally  see  the  last  of  the  drive,  and  then  there  may  be  a 
week  before  the  end  of  the  term,  when  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
yourself.  But  when  you  come  back  in  the  fall,  then  is  the  time 
when  boating  ought  to  be  at  its  best.  We  know  of  no  more  pleas- 
urable way  of  spending  an  idle  afternoon  than  pulling  up  to  the 
third  island  or  beyond,  and  floating  gently  back.  Or,  if  you  are 
fond  of  excitement,  go  down  to  the  falls  and  pull  back  through  the 
gut  when  the  water  is  high.  If  you  are  a  dreamer,  tie  your  boat 
under  some  overhanging  bank,  and  give  yourself  up  to  your  book 
and  your  pipe,  and  we  guarantee  you  will  come  back  feeling  better 
and  more  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 


Thistle-Down 


LOVE  LETTERS  BURNED. 

Roar,  cursed  flames,  roar  in  your  hellish  glee  ! 

Your  song  must  leap  to  keep  apace  with  mine. 

I  'd  have  you  shriek  like  tempests  o'er  the  brine ; 
I  'd  have  you  yell  like  demons  of  the  sea ; 
I  'd  have  you Oh,  my  heart  will  burst  in  me 

To  see  those  crawling,  slimy  folds  entwine 

About  my  precious  missives  line  by  line. 
False  !     She,  my  love  !     O  God,  it  cannot  be  ! 

Elaze,  flames,  and  lick  your  snaky  jowls  to  taunt  me, 
And  leap  and  cram  within  thy  maws  the  vain 
And  mocking  records  of  a  cursed  spell. 
Glare,  shake  your  cloven  tongues,  and  hiss  to  haunt  me. 
No,  ye  've  not  won :  they  're  stamped  upon  my  brain. 
Nor  would  they  start  in  fiercest  heat  of  hell. 

0  memory,  and  do  you  never  die  ? 

Must  I  for  aye  thy  babbling  echoes  hear  ? 

Is  there  no  drug  that  will  thy  records  sear  ? 
Is  there  no  lotus  land  toward  which  to  fly. 
Where,  wrapped  in  deep  oblivion,  I  may  lie, 

Nor  hear  thy  hell-voice  whispering  in  my  ear  ? 

Or,  art  thou  king  in  even  Pluto's  sphere. 
With  neither  Death  nor  Time  to  loose  thy  tie? 

Oh,  could  I  blot  thee,  burn  thee  at  a  breath, 
As  burn  these  records  in  the  ashes  cast, 
And  start  anew,  without  thy  breath  to  sear! 
If  death  were  all,  come  ghastly  visaged  Death, 
And  with  thy  bony  hand  erase  the  past. 

Do  as  thou  wilt,  and  then Ah  God !  I  fear. 

Relent,  O  Past — relentless,  bitter  Past  ! 
Yield  up  again  the  joys  beneath  thy  pall; 
I  pray,  demand ;  thou  shalt  obey  my  call ; 

1  will  not  yield.     Give  back  the  days  I  cast 
Like  pearls  into  the  sea.     I  hold  thee  fast, 

And  will  on  thee  in  shrieking  fury  fall ; 
Pound  out  my  life  on  thy  relentless  wall, 
And,  though  thou  crush  me,  fight  thee  to  the  last. 

Stop  in  thy  reel !     O  stay  thy  headlong  flight, 
O  Time,  remorseless  Time !     I  will  not  go  ; 
I  will  not, — nay,  I  will  not, — I  will  die. 

And  yet,  to  die O  God,  the  fearful  night 

Of  Fate  !     In  death  or  life,  despair  and  woe, 
And  blackest  night, — and  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 


F.  L.  Pattee, 


Crayon   Bleu. 


I  sought  for  rest  everywhere,  and  found  it  at  length  in  a  little  corner  with  a  little  book. 

— St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Many  times  we  have  been  told  that  the  taste  for  reading  should  be  cultivated  in  our 
youth,  for  it  is  seldom  afterward  acquired.  It  certainly  should  be  cultivated  as  early  in 
life  as  possible,  both  for  this  reason  and  because  school-days  give  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  its  exercise. 

It  is  really  an  accomplishment,  this  taste  for  reading,  which,  like  other  accomplishments 
is  most  easily  acquired  in  youth,  and  requires  practice  to  be  kept  in  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, or  retained  at  all ;  but  there  is  no  man  so  busy  that  he  cannot  steal  a  few  minutes 
from  each  day  to  spend  in  thoughtful  rest  over  some  better  reading  than  his  newspaper, 
and,  here  again  we  have  often  been  charged,  persistency  makes  the  "  full  man." 

This  accomplishment,  perhaps  the  easiest  because  the  pleasantest  to  acquire,  is  the  last 
which  must  be  surrendered  in  declining  years,  since  its  exercise  depends  in  no  way  upon 
physical  powers.  How  great  a  comfort  it  is  to  old  age  all  of  us  have  seen.  Among  the 
acquaintances  of  the  Reviewer  are  two  aged  men.  One  has  time  and  wealth  enough  to 
gratify  an  extreme  taste  for  books  if  he  had  such,  but  his  leisure  is  spent  in  worrying.  His 
sole  reading  and  source"^  of  information  are  a  morning  and  evening  paper.  I  doubt  if  he 
has  read  a  book  through  in  a  score  of  years.  The  other  acquaintance,  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities, a  college  educated  man  who  cultivated  a  taste  for  books  when  young,  and  through 
an  active  professional  career  longed  for  more  time  to  devote  to  them,  finds  a  joy  in  the 
leisure  which  his  declining  powers  compel,  because  he  can  spend  it  with  these  old  friends. 

Reference  Hand-Book  of  English  History,  by  E.  H.  Gurney.    Boston.    Ginn  &  Co.    %  .85. 

A  book  which  meets  a  want  long  felt  by  all  readers,  students,  and  teachers  of  English 
history.  It  contains  the  Descent  of  William  the  Conqueror,  from  RoUo  the  Dane ;  The 
Kings  of  England  and  their  Families;  Descent  of  present  reigning  families;  Nobility  of 
England  ;  Councillors  and  Statesmen,  from  1066  to  -1889,  with  the  dates  of  deaths ;  Table 
of  Principal  British  Writers,  with  dates  of  births  and  deaths  ;  and  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  English  history,  with  dates. 

Tho  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Books  I-VI.  College  series  of  Latin  authors,  edited,  with  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  indexes,  by  William  Francis  Allen,  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.     Boston.     Ginn  &  Co.     $1.65. 

The  text  of  this  volume  is  based  upon  that  of  Halm's  fourth  edition  of  Tacitus.  Devia- 
tions from  this  standard  consist  largely  in  a  closer  adherence  to  the  readings  of  the  manu- 
script. The  most  important  variants  are  discussed  in  the  appendix.  The  introduction, 
which  is  of  considerable  length,  contains  a  life  of  Tacitus  and  a  summary  of  his  works  ;  a 
discussion  of  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  outline  of  the  state  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  his  accession,  and  a  treatise  on  the  language  and  style  of  Tacitus.  The  notes, 
which  are  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  seem  to  be  admirable,  and  the  indexes  of  proper  names 
and  the  notes  will  save  the  student  much  labor. 
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Deutsche  Literaturgeschichte,  Modern  Language  Series,  by  Carla  Wenckebach,  professor 
of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  Wellesley  College.     Boston.    I).  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This,  the  First  Book  of  the  Dentsche  Literatiirgeschichte,  which  is  designed  for  ad- 
vanced students  in  colleges  and  academies  who  purpose  to  make  a  thorough  and  scientific 
study  of  German  literature  through  the  medium  of  the  German  language,  embraces  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  German  literature  until  1 100.  The  second  book  will  cover 
the  time  from  iioo  to  1624;  the  third  book  that  from  1624  to  the  present.  The  idea  of 
this  little  series  seems  admirable.  The  student  is  led  along  step  by  step  through  all  the 
growth  of  German  literature,  learning  the  names  of  its  writers,  and  forming  some  acquaint- 
ance with  them  and  their  works  by  reading  numerous  extracts.  If  desired,  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Old  German  may  be  gained,  since  the  extracts  are  given  both  in  the  original 
and  in  the  New  High  German  translation. 

The  Nine  Wo^dds,  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield.     Boston.     Ginn  &  Co.     %  .60. 

This  is  a  very  prettily  arranged  book  of  stories  from  the  old  Norse  Mythology.  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  author  "  to  write  a  story  simple  enough  for  children,  but  not  so  simple  as 
to  be  uninteresting  to  older  people,"  and  the  result  is  a  most  charming  little  volume  which 
cannot  but  please  all. 

A  First  Reader,  Stepping-Stones  to  Reading  Series,  by  Anna  B.  Badlam,  principal  of 
Lewiston  (Me.)  training-school.     Boston.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  follow  "  A  Primer"  in  the  "  Stepping-Stones  to  Reading" 
course.  Care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  lessons  of  especial  interest  to  children,  and  yet 
not  to  have  the  thought  too  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend.  Several  improved  methods 
are  introduced. 

The  Atlantic  for  August  has  as  its  "  feature"  Dr.  Holmes's  poem  on  the  electric  car, "  The 
Broomstick  Train."  It  has  also  Whittier's  poem,  "  Haverhill,"  read  at  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  city,  in  July ;  an  article  by  N.  S.  Shaler  on 
"  The  Use  and  Limits  of  Academic  Culture,"  is  of  especial  interest  to  college  men.  "A 
Search  for  a  Lost  Building  "  by  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  and  "  International  Copy- 
right" by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  might  be  mentioned  as  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
among  the  several  other  good  articles  which  make  this  number  attractive. 

The  midsummer  holiday  number  of  The  Century  has  in  it  much  good  reading.  It  con- 
tains, among  other  things,  a  long  and  admirably  illustrated  article  on  "The  Treasures  of 
the  Yosemite ;"  a  poem  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford;  "The  Perils  and  Romances  of 
Whaling,"  well  illustrated;  an  economic  article,  "The  Forgotten  Millions,"  by  Pres. 
Eliot ;  "  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan,"  with  pictures  by  the  author ;  and  the  conclusion 
of  "  A  Yankee  in  Andersonville." 

The  Journal  of  Edtication  has  been  received  during  vacation  and  read  with  pleasure. 
Its  bright  pages  have  lacked  none  of  their  brightness  during  the  summer  months. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Architecture  and  Building,  The  Golden  Rtcle,  and  The 
Old  Homestead. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books,  which  will  receive  further  mention 
in  our  next  issue :  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy  ; 
Mussefs  Pierre  et  Camille,  edited  by  Prof.  O.  B.  Super ;  Selections  from  Heine'' s  PalmSy 
edited  by  Prof.  H.  S.  White  ;  and  Frances  Abeille,  edited  by  C.  P.  LeBon. 
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Ginn  &  Co.  announce  Allen  and  GreenoiigJi's  Ovid,  revised  edition,  edited  by  H.  N. 
Fowler,  instructor  in  Latin  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  with  a  vocabulary  by  James  B. 
Greenough,  professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  in  preparation  ;  Shelley^s  Defence  of 
Poetry,  edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  professor  in  Yale  University,  to  be  published  in  Septem- 
ber ;  A  Synopsis  of  English  and  Ajnerican  Literature,  by  G.  J.  Smith,  of  Washington 
(D.  C.)  high  school,  to  be  published  early  in  the  autumn;  Ueber  Thomas  Castelford^s 
Chronik,  by  Marshall  Livingston  Perrin,  professor  in  Boston  University. 

We  have  received  from  the  commissioner  of  education  The  History  of  Federal  and  State 
Aid  in  Higher  Editcation  i7t  the  United  States,  by  Frank  W.  Blackman,  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Alabama,  iyo2-i88g,  by  W^illis  G.  Clark,  and  English-Eskimo  and  Eskimo-Eng- 
lish Vocabularies,  compiled  by  Ensign  Roger  Wells,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Interpreter  John  W. 
Kelly. 


Exchanges. 


»*» 


Because  of  the  turmoil  and  hurry  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  college  year,  many  of  the 
June  exchanges  have  failed  to  reach  us.  Perhaps  this  is  best,  for  there  are  times  when  a 
task  generally  pleasant  is  irksome.  The  September  Lit.  must  be  forthcoming,  and  the 
editor  must  point  his  quill.  But  to  attempt  thinking  and  expressing  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer vacation  causes  a  wrier  face  than  eating  a  bunch  of  grapes  plucked  out  of  season. 

Nassau  opens  with  a  prize  essay,  "  The  Scholar."  This,  no  doubt,  is  good,  but  seems  out 
of  place.  It  says, — "  I  help  fill  out."  For  everything  there  is  a  time  and  place.  "  The 
Rhyme  of  Sir  Rupert's  Page"  must,  in  this  period  of  college  journalism,  when  we  look 
only  for  airy  nothings  cut  short,  be  commended  for  its  length.  However,  it  brings  to  mind 
too  forcibly  Mrs.  Browning's  treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  the  "  Romaunt  of  a  Page." 
"  The  Heart"  is  a  pleasing  poem,  the  best  in  the  issue.  In  this  magazine  the  poetry  and 
prose,  light  and  heavy,  are  charmingly  proportioned,  and  its  short  stories  are  not  surpassed 
in  any  college  publication.  The  statement  made  by  the  exchange  editor  that  "  fair  and 
free  criticism  is  a  good  thing,"  we  subscribe  to.  When  an  editor  really  capable  of  criti- 
cism takes  pen  in  hand  with  this  understanding,  we  may  expect  spicy  reading  in  the  Ex- 
change Department.  Let  us  discard  all  such  sentiments  as  "  You  pat  my  back  and  I  will 
yours." 

The  Amherst  Lit.  is  a  good  number.  "  Aunt  Priscilla's  Plan  "  is  a  pretty  little  story, 
brightly  told.  "  Window  Seat"  is  entertaining  reading,  just  what  a  fellow  relishes  for'a 
half  hour  of  a  lazy  afternoon.  We  shall  welcome  more  of  this  class  of  writing  among  Lits. 
in  general.  What  cares  the  average  undergraduate  for  the  resurrecting  of  the  atrocities  of 
Napoleon  or  Alexander,  and,  as  deductions,  bombastic  innuendoes  of  our  own  national 
calamity  ?     Let  us  hear  of  the  now,  fifty  years  of  which  is  "  better  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

The  Yale  Lit.  states  editorially  that  the  college  paper  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  filled 
with  "  heavy  essays  and  abstract  discussions,"  and  further  affirms  that  there  "  has  been  an 
evolution  in  college  journalism."  To  the  average  reader  it  must  seem  that  the  Lit.  evolves 
slowly.  Each  article  is  a  "  heavy  essay,"  and  some  of  the  writers  must  have  called  for 
inspiration  on  the  shades  of  other  generations.  The  editor  regrets  that  space  forbids  the 
quoting  of  "  dainty  bits  of  prose."  Why  not  good  prose  in  preference  to  bad  verse  ?  Why 
not,  by  all  means,  in  consideration  of  its  preponderance  }  ^ 

The  Harvard  Monthly  sends  us  a  good  issue.  The  article  "  A  Neglected  Study"  is 
scholarly  and  well  written,  and  especially  interesting  to  the  student  of  Philology.  "  There 
is  but  one  Philology,  and  its  purpose  is  the  comprehension  of  human  life  as  recorded  in 
the  monuments  of  language,"  is  the  summing  of  the  argument.  *'  The  Sail  of  Frithiof "  is 
an  ambitious  and  praiseworthy  effort,  with  somewhat  of  Ossian  in  substance  and  Tennyson 
in  style.  Experience  will  make  the  writer  more  skilful  in  the  handling  of  such  a  subject. 
The  "  Ballard  Moliere"  is  a  charming  poem. 

We  desire  to  keep  in  the  Dartmouth  reading-room  a  complete  file  of  our  exchanges  for 
general  perusal,  hoping  thereby  to  create  a  more  fraternal  spirit  towards  your  college.  We 
cannot  do  this  while  receiving  but  one  copy  of  your  paper  or  magazine,  and  so  let  each 
editor  consider  himself  invited  to  send  us  two  copies  of  his  publication  at  each  issue.  We 
will  return  the  courtesy  if  desired. 


Alumni  Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor  -will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

Another  year  is  come, — another  hand  takes  up  the  laborious,  albeit  pleasant,  task  of 
doing  the  LiT.'s  part  in  keeping  the  graduate  body  in  touch  with  the  college.  And  now, 
dear  friends,  who  have  passed  beyond  the  portals  of  the  college,  we  would  have  you  keep 
in  mind  that  this  department  is  for  you,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  feature  of  the  Lit. — not  a 
few  pages  to  employ  an  otherwise  idle  editor,  or  use  up  so  much  space  that  must  be  filled. 
We  are  here  in  your  service.  Use  us :  send  us  all  items  coming  to  your  notice,  however 
trivial.  We  would  devote  more  space  to  you,  and  we  earnestly  ask  your  hearty  coopera- 
tion. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  necrology : 

'20.     George  W.  Nesmith,  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  aged  90. 
'24.     Darwin  Adams,  at  Groton,  Mass.,  aged  88. 
'26.     John  Kendrick,  at  Rainbow,  Ohio,  aged  85. 
'27.    Joseph  A.  Eastman,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged  85. 

Sewall  Tenney,  at  Ellsworth,  Me.,  aged  89. 
'28.     Daniel  C.  Blood,  at  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  aged  86. 
'30.     John  Bridgman,  at  Hardwick,  Vt.,  aged  82. 
'31.     Moses  H.  Fitts,  at  Santa  Rosa,  Gal.,  aged  81. 
'33.     Daniel  B.  Cutter,  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  aged  81. 

Joseph  Dow,  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  aged  82. 

Samuel  L.  Sawyer,  at  Independence,  Mo.,  aged  ']']. 
'36.     Alpheus  R.  Brown,  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  aged  75. 
'37.     Jeremiah  Clarke,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  aged  74. 
'39.     Cyrus  Cummings,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  aged  70  (died  in  1886). 

Allen  Lincoln,  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  aged  76. 

Lewis  Potter,  at  Ripley,  Texas,  aged  70  (died  in  1883). 
'40.     Jonathan  E.  Sargent,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  74. 
'41.     John  Webster,  in  California,  aged  78  (died  in  1888). 

Franklin  Wood,  at  Kingston,  N.  H.,  aged  74. 
'42.     Simon  Barrows,  at  Neligh,  Neb.,  aged  79. 

Rufus  C.  Hardy,  at  Groveland,  Mass.,  aged  73  (died  in  1887). 

Reuben  H.  Washburn,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  65  (died  in  1887). 
'43.     Lorenzo  Clay,  at  Gardiner,  Me.,  aged  73. 

Daniel  C.  Pinkham,  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  aged  69. 

Joseph  E.  Swallow,  at  Windsor,  Mass.,  aged  62. 
'44.     John  A.  Gilfillen,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  65  (died  in  1886). 

Charles  Haddock,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  aged  67. 
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'45.     Eli  M.  Barnum,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  aged  58  (died  in  1881). 

Arthur  F.  L.  Norris,  at  Concord,  N.  H,,  aged  68. 

William  H.  L.  Smith,  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  aged  65. 
'49.     Chas  H.  Crane,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  aged  61  (died  in  1884). 

Gideon  Draper,  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  aged  61. 
.Emerson  Hodges,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  62  (died  in  1888). 
'50.     Jas.  M.  Hill,  at  Chicago,  111.,  aged  64. 

Sam'l  D.  Low,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  aged  64. 
'51.     Josiah  Bartlett,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  aged  60. 

Elihu  T.  Quimby,  at  New  York  city,  aged  64. 

Luther  E.  Shepard,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  aged  70. 
'52.     Elijah  M.  Hussey,  at  New  York  city,  aged  61  (died  in  1887). 
'58.     Richard  C.  Stanley,  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  aged  54. 
'59.     John  F.  Colby,  at  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  aged  56  (resided  in  Boston). 

Benj.  L.  Pease,  at  Oak  Park,  111.,  aged  57. 

Jas.  A.  Sanderson,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  aged  55. 
'60.     Frederick  Chase,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  aged  50. 
'62.     Henry  Marden,  at  Athens,  Greece,  aged  53. 
'64.     John  L.  Foster,  at  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  aged  53. 
'65.     Algernon  B.  Baldwin,  at  Chicago,  111.,  aged  50. 
'69.     Wm.  D.  Haley,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  44  (died  in  1888). 
'70.     Rush  E.  Avery,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  44. 
'73.     Frank  A.  Bradley,  at  Chicago,  111.,  aged  38. 

Sebron  T.  Conlee,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  aged  43. 

William  R.  Guthrie,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  aged  44. 
'75.     Sam'l  B.  Wiggin,  at  New  York  city,  aged  35. 
'78.     Wm.  H.  Ray,  at  Hyde  Park,  111.,  aged  31. 
'"i'].     Geo.  C.  Parker,  at  Milford,  Mass.,  aged  26. 

C.  S.  S. 
'69.     Henry  T.  Rand,  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  aged  41. 

D.  M.  C. 

'24.  Thomas  Bassett,  at  Kingston,  N.  H.,  aged  92. 

'26.  Jer,  Blake,  at  Gilmanton  Iron  Works,  N.  H.,  aged  90. 

'30,  Benj.  E.  Woodman,  at  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  aged  88, 

'31.  John  E.  Dalton,  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  aged  87. 

'32.  Clifton  Claggett,  at  Northfield,  Vt.,  aged  83. 

'33.  Wm.  Converse,  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  aged  82. 

'35.  David  A.  Grosvenor,  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  aged  78. 

'36.  Moses  C.  Greene,  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  aged  79. 

Camillus  Hall,  at  Burlington,  Ohio,  aged  ']']. 

'39.  Wm.  Arms,  at  Du  Quoin,  111.,  aged  87. 

Asahel  Kendrick,  at  W.  Randolph,  Vt.,  aged  85. 

'45.  Williams  Barton,  Medford,  Mass,  aged  69. 

'47.  Charles  Haddock  (see  above). 

'49.  Nath'l  Shannon,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  aged  68. 
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'50.  Albert  A.  Moulton,  at  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  aged  61. 

'57.  Louis  C.  Roudanez,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  aged  64. 

'58.  Jas.  Emerson,  Gardner,  Mass.,  aged  63. 

'64.  Arthur  H.  Wilson,  So.  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  51. 

'66.  Jas.  G.  Sturgis,  Concord,  N.  H.,  aged  53, 

'70.  Chas.  Gaylord,  Otsego,  Mich.,  aged  54. 

'76.  Sol.  W.  Young,  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  aged  54. 

''Zy  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  aged  37. 

'87.  Alex.  D.  McKillop,  at  E.  Boston,  Mass.,  aged  28. 


Honorary  Graduates. 


'67 
'34 
'61 
'48 


Osmyn  Brewster. 
Dan'l  Dayton. 
E.  H.  Rollins. 
Cyrus  W.  Wallace. 
Thomas  J.  Whipple. 


The  list  is  the  longest  yet  issued,  including  S3  names.'  Forty-six  were  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  15  in  Massachusetts,  9  in  Vermont,  5  in  New  York,  3  in  Maine,  and  i  each  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  and  Province  of  Quebec.  Twenty-two  died  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 20  in  Massachusetts,  7  in  New  York,  6  in  Illinois,  4  in  California,  4  in  Missouri,  3 
each  in  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Vermont,  i  each  in  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Texas,  Utah,  Wisconsin,  Greece,  and  Japan.  The  average 
age  is  66  years,  8  months,  and  4  days.  Two  were  between  20  and  30,  4  between  30  and  40, 
7  between  40  and  50,  11  between  50  and  60,  23  between  60  and  70,  15  between  70  and  80, 
19  between  80  and  90,  and  2  over  90. 

The  following  statistics  may  be  interesting  : 

Academic  Department. 

Whole  number  of  graduates,  4,875. 

Number  of  graduates  living,  2,324, 

Average  number  of  graduates  in  a  class,  40  1 5-1 19. 

Total  number  of  graduates  in  50  years,  2,798. 

Average  number  of  graduates  per  class  in  50  years,  55.96. 

Average  number  of  graduates  per  class  in  10  years,  54.6. 

Largest  class,  '42 — 86. 

Smallest  class,  1772 — 2. 

Largest  class  in  50  years,  '42 — 86. 

Smallest  class  in  50  years,  '46 — 31. 

Largest  class  in  10  years,  '83 — 64. 

Smallest  class  in  10  years,  '85 — 46. 

Latest  class  extinct,  '26. 

Latest  class  untouched  by  death,  '84. 

Number  of  Dartmouth  men  in  the  Civil  war,  300.     Number  killed,  22. 

Of  the  graduates,  1,466  have  become  lawyers,  493  physicians,  1,090  clergymen,  570  teach- 
ers, 443  business  men.  In  the  last  50  years  the  lawyers  number  813,  clergymen  451,  physi- 
cians 304,  teachers  395,  business  men  302.  In  the  last  10  years  (up  to  '90)  lawyers  122, 
clergymen  56,  physicians  48,  teachers  147,  business  men  80.     The  percentages  are, — 
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Whole 

Last 

Last 

time. 

50  years. 

10  years 

Lawyers 

300 

.289 

.226 

Clergymen 

223 

.161 

.103 

Physicians 

lOI 

.108 

.089 

Teachers 

118 

.140 

.272 

Business  men          .... 

090 

.108 

.148 

Other  statistics  in  next  number. 

'34.  Hon.  Richard  B.  Kimball,  LL.  D.,  the  author,  of  New  York,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
will  present  a  complete  set  of  his  works  to  the  public  library  of  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

'35.  Rev.  S.  S.  N.  Greeley,  of  Gilmanton,  has  become  stated  supply  of  the  Union 
church,  Hillville. 

^■}i^.     Pres.  Bartlett  took  a  carriage  trip  through  the  state  this  summer. 

'36,  '40,  '41,  '53,  '']■},,  '90.  At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing last  commencement,  Pres.  Bartlett,  Rev.  E.  F.  Slafter,  Prof.  Parker,  Rev.  Henry  Fair- 
banks, Rev.  J.  M.  Button,  and  W.  E.  Reed  took,  respectively,  the  laying  of  the  stone, 
benediction,  prayer,  statement,  and  addresses. 

''y].  Gen.  Gilman  Marston,  LL.  D.,  born  at  Orford,  August  20,  181 1,  died  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  July  10,  1890,  full  of  honor,  if  not  of  honors, — a  brave  soldier,  an  able  lawyer,  a 
good  citizen,  with  all  the  words  imply.  .  .  .  Like  so  many  others  who  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction, his  boyhood  was  passed  in  comparative  poverty.  It  was  almost  solely  by  his  own 
efforts  that  he  was  enabled  to  attend  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and,  afterward,  Dartmouth 
college.  After  graduation  he  taught  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  with  J.  H.  Blackford,  afterward  justice  of  the  court  of  claims.  Returning  to  Or- 
ford, he  studied  with  Hon.  Leonard  Wilcox  '17.  Afterward  he  was  with  Hubbard  &  Watts, 
of  Boston,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in 
1840,  and  at  once  began  practice  in  Exeter,  where  he  ever  afterward  resided.  While  serv- 
ing in  congress  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  Second  New  Hampshire,  which  went  to  the 
front  in  1861.  As  a  soldier  he  richly  deserved  the  name  given  to  Hancock — "  the  superb." 
His  bravery  made  him  conspicuous  in  many  battles,  and,  ere  long,  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general.  His  men  worshipped  him.  Fear  he  did  not  know.  Whether  coolly 
walking  a  parapet  with  tempests  of  iron  rattling  about,  or  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  a 
tyrannical  commander  to  ''build  a  guard-house  without  so  much  as  a  crack  in  it,"  construct- 
ing one  as  impossible  of  ingress  as  egress,  or  refusing  to  embark  his  men  on  a  rotten  trans- 
port because  "  I  brought  that  regiment  from  New  Hampshire  to  fight,  not  drown,  sir,"  or 
in  his  refusal,  at  Bull  Run,  to  have  his  wounded  arm  amputated,  though  told  that  life 
depended  on  it,  but  ordering  it  bound  up,  and  then  galloping  to  the  head  of  his  troops, — in 
one  and  all  he  was  the  same  cool,  stern,  inflexible  self.  In  civil  life  he  was  the  same, — rugged, 
aggressive,  and  self-reliant.  Had  he  been  more  politic,  more  suave,  more  compromising, 
he  might  have  had  more  show  of  honors  accorded  him.  But  for  his  own  honor  he  for- 
feited mere  advancement  for  the  sake  of  the  consciousness  of  being  right  and  independent. 
He  was  like  his  native  hills  in  stern  trustworthiness  and  moral  courage.  His  personal 
independence  was  so  marked  that  he  often  lost  the  opportunity  of  converting  enemies  into 
friends,  but  his  inflexible  integrity  of  word,  deed,  and  purpose  was  never  questioned. 
Probably  no  man  living  has  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  legislative  history  of  New 
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Hampshire.  He  had  served  as  representative  sixteen  terms ;  was  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional conventions  of  1850  and  1876,  and  was  a  member  of  congress  in  i859-'63  and 
i865-'67.  He  also  served  a  short  while  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  appointed  by  Gov.  Sawyer  to 
succeed  Senator  Chandler,  who  was  elected  to  fill  out  Senator  Pike's  unexpired  term.  Gen. 
Marston  was  regarded  as  a  most  able  jury  advocate.  His  peculiar  and  off-hand  way  of 
managing  cases  was  very  effective.  His  arguments  were  solid,  convincing  statements, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  every  juror. 

"  Oh,  good  gray  head,  which  all  men  knew, 
Oh,  iron  nerve,  to  true  occasion  true. 
Oh,  fallen  at  length 
That  broad  strength. 
Which  stood  fair,  square 
To  all  the  winds  that  blew !  " 

At  the  funeral  Hon.  Charles  H,  Bell  '44,  Hon.  John  D.  Lyman  '69  hon..  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 
'88  hon.,  made  remarks.  Many  Dartmouth  men  were  present,  among  whom  were  J.  J. 
Marsh  '41,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Luther  Farnham  '37,  of  Boston,  Hon.  Wm.  M. 
Chase  '58  C.  S.  S.,  of  Concord,  Col.  Thomas  Cogswell  '63,  of  Gilmanton,  Hon.  Wm.  G. 
Todd  '44,  of  Atkinson,  Hon.  L.  M.rNute  '54  C.  S.  S.,  of  Farmington,  Hon.  H.  D.  Upton 
*79,  of  Manchester. 

'38.  A  life-size  portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  C.  Cogswell,  teacher  and  historian,  has  been 
presented  to  Coe's  academy,  Northwood,  of  which  he  was  the  first  principal. 

'39.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Hon.  Sylvester  Dana 
was  elected  corresponding  secretary. 

'40.     Hon.  H.  C.  Hutchins,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  given  the  college  $5,000. 

'40.  Rev.  John  Fullonton,  D.  D.,  had  an  article  in  the  Maine  Star,  July  17,  on  his 
class  reunion. 

'40,  '70,  74,  '87.  Rev.  E.  F.  Slafter,  Rev.  R.  H.  Parkinson,  Dr.  C.  E.  Quimby,  Henry  O. 
Aiken  were  of  the  committee  of  award  at  the  prize  speaking  last  Commencement. 

'43.  Hon.  Lyman  D.  Stevens,  of  Concord,  delivered  an  address  at  the  fifth  annual  field- 
meet  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Boar's  Head,  July  28. 

'44.  Amos  Hadley  has  been  reelected  as  second  vice-president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society,  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell  member  of  the  publishing  committee. 

'44.  Prof.  Alvah  Hovey,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  presided  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Academy  of  Theology,  held  in  New  York  city. 

'44.  Rev.  Jacob  A.  Hood,  of  Schuyler,  Neb.,  died  in  July.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  class  of  '49. 

'44.  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  has  resigned  the  librarianship  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  He  had  held  the  position  for  twelve  years,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  convenience,  comprehensibleness,  and  efficiency  of  this  great 
institution,  which  have  made  it  famous  throughout  the  world,  are  mostly  due  to  his 
efforts. 

'44  hon.     Prof.  H.  L.  Kendrick  was  at  Lebanon  this  summer. 

'46  and  '74  hon.  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  of  Allston,  Mass.,  delivered  the  address,  and  H.  B. 
Perkins,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  made  remarks,  at  Dover,  July  4. 
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'48.  At  the  evening  session  of  the  American  Institute,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  8, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  paper  of  Pres.  Raymond  of  Wesleyan  University, — "The  Scholarly  Spirit,"  July  i 
the  governor  and  council  reappointed  him  for  another  term,  and  also  chose  him  to  deliver 
the  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Stark  statue  in  Concord,  in  October. 

'49.  At  a  reunion  of  '52  Framingham,  Mass.,  high  school,  at  that  place,  principal  Carlos 
Slafter,  now  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  made  remarks. 

'51.     Hon.  Joshua  G.  Hall  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Dover  Board  of  Trade. 

'51.  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  secretary  of  war,  delivered  an  address  to  the  Vermont  Vet- 
erans at  the  G.  A.  R.  encampment  in  Boston.  He  also,  in  July,  attended  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  reunion,  held  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  First  corps. 

'51  and  '66.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Fairbanks  museum,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  was 
laid,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  July  4,  in  the  presence  of  2,000  people.  This  event  con- 
stituted the  chief  interest  of  the  day.  Judge  Jonathan  Ross  presided,  and,  after  a  selection 
by  the  band,  in  a  brief  address,  welcomed  all  to  the  exercises  in  the  name  of  the  founder. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  C,  Ide,  who  was  frequently  applauded.  The 
address  met  with  much  commendation  from  its  able  and  scholarly  character. 

'51.  H.  E.  Sawyer  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Mt.  Hermon  school  for  boys, 
and,  with  his  wife,  sailed,  August  16,  for  Europe  for  a  year's  absence  abroad. 

'53.  Rev.  M.  T.  Runnels,  of  Charlestown,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Winnipesaukee 
Lake  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

'54  C.  S.  S.  Hon.  B.  A.  Kimball,  of  Concord,  has  been  appointed  visitor  of  the  Chand- 
ler school. 

'54  C.  S.  S.  Hon.  Leander  M.  Nute,  of  Farmington,  member  of  congress  from  the  first 
New  Hampshire  district,  has  declined  to  have  his  name  considered  for  a  renomination  on 
the  ground  of  ill  health. 

'54.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Ph.  D.,  president  of  Marietta  College  and  first  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who,  with  his  brother.  Gen.  L.  B.  Eaton  '59,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  spent 
the  summer  at  Eaton  Grange,  Sutton,  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  Merrimack  County  Pomona 
Grange,  at  Blodgett's  Landing,  Lake  Sunapee,  August  9,  delivering  an  impassioned  tribute 
to  the  old  farm  homes  of  New  Hampshire,  whence  so  many  have  gone  forth  to  build  up 
the  nation. 

'55.  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  has  been  renominated  for  congress  by 
the  Republicans  of  his  district.  The  nomination  is  equivalent  to  an  election.  Mr.  Dingley 
has  acted  seven  times  as  leader  of  his  side  of  the  house  during  the  last  sessions,  and  has 
shown  great  capacity  therefor,  having  almost  invariably  carried  his  point.  He  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  debate  on  the  silver  bill. 

'56.  Hon.  W.  H.  Haile,  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  an  address  at 
the  session  of  the  New  England  Chautauqua.  He  also  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  as  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  during  Governor  Brackett's  stay  in  New  Hampshire. 

'56.     Rev.  Franklin  D.  Ayer,  of  Concord,  is  president  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 
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'56.  July  31,  Ex-Gov.  Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  of  Epping,  was  reappointed  railroad  com- 
missioner for  three  years  by  the  governor  and  council. 

'56  Med.  Coll.  The  address  of  G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  of  Concord,  vice-president  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  on  "  Railway  Hygiene,"  delivered  before  that  associa- 
tion, at  Kansas  City,  has  been  published. 

'57  C.  S.  S.  At  the  session  of  the  American  Institute,  July  18,  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  paper,  "  Woman  as  an  Educator,"  was  opened  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Plymouth. 

'57  hon.  The  heat  forced  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  who  had  charge  of  the 
tariff  bill  in  the  senate,  to  leave  Washington. 

'58.  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  spoke  at  the  Unitarian  grove  meeting, 
Weirs,  N.  H. 

'58.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  t.  M.  Wellington  spoke 
on  "  Compulsory  Laws." 

'58.  S.  M.  Gleason,  Esq.,  of  Thetfg)rd,  has  been  renominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
judge  of  probate,  Bradford  district.  Orange  county,  Vt. 

'58  C.  S.  S.  Col.  J.  E.  Pecker  has  been  chosen  member  of  the  Library  Committee  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

'58  C.  S.  S.  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Chase  was  offered,  and  declined,  the  presidency  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Democratic  Convention. 

'59.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  has  printed  a  long  letter  relating  to  the  con- 
tested election  case  of  Eaton  v.  Phelan,  tenth  district  of  Tennessee,  which  the  house 
Republicans  have  shelved.     According  to  the  letter.  Col.  Eaton  has  a  clear  case. 

'59.  Hon.  Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  by  the 
G.  A.  R.  encampment,  at  Boston.  Col.  Veazey  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Third  Vermont 
Regiment,  and  soon  held  high  command.  He  was  in  Stannard's  brigade,  that  made  the 
final  attack  on  Pickett  at  Gettysburg.  He  also  commanded  the  Eleventh  Vermont.  East- 
ern comrades  have  presented  Col.  Veazey's  name  at  two  preceding  encampments,  but  he 
himself  has  withdrawn  his  name.  The  honor  is  a  desired  one,  and  Eastern  veterans,  espe- 
cially Vermonters,  will  feel  proud.  Col.  Veazey  also  attended  the  Army  of  the  I'otomac 
reunion,  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  July.  He  delivered  an  address  on  Gen.  Grant  before  the 
Maine  Chautauqua,  at  Fyyeburg,  Me.,  August  8. 

'59.  Prof.  Luther  T.  Townsend,  D.  D.,  of  Boston  University,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
Moody's  Northfield  school. 

'60.  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at 
Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

'60.  Rev.  S.  F.  French,  Wallingford,  Vt.,  has  been  extended  a  unanimous  call  by  the 
First  Congregational  church,  East  Derry. 

'60.  C.  C.  Sanford,  Esq.,  of  Corinth,  Vt.,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of 
Orange  county,  Vt.,  for  a  place  on  the  county  committee. 

'60.  At  the  Moody  Northfield  meeting  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July 
6,  delivered  an  address,  subject,  "The  Strength  of  the  Church."  He  also  delivered  the 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry. 
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'61.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Republicans  will  run  Ex-Mayor  George  E.  Hodgdon,  of 
Portsmouth,  against  McKinney  this  fall  in  the  first  district. 

'61.  Hon.  George  A.  Marden,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  delivered  the  oration  at  the  triennial 
reunion  of  the  alumni  of  McCollom  Institute,  Mont  Vernon,  held  at  that  place  August  21. 

'61.  Major  E.  T.  Rowell,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  been  nominated  to  a  second  term  as 
member  of  the  board  of  gas  and  electrical  commissioners  of  Boston.  He  was  first 
appointed  on  the  commission  for  one  of  the  short  terms  by  Gov.  Robinson  and  for  his 
first  full  term  by  Gov.  Ames,  three  years  ago. 

^dy  George  H.  Bingham,  Esq.,  principal  of  Pinkerton  academy,  at  Derry,  has  been 
offered  the  presidency  of  Oahy  college,  Hawaii,  at  a  handsome  salary,  but  has  declined. 

'64.  Bartlett  H.  Weston  has  been  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  at  Westvale, 
Mass.     At  the  same  time  a  parish  was  formed  of  which  he  will  have  charge. 

'64.  Pres.  Homer  T.  Fuller,  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  delivered  the  address 
to  the  graduating  class  at  the  Westfield,  Mass.,  Normal  School ;  subject, "  The  Obligations 
of  Educated  Men  to  their  Fellows." 

'64.     Prof.  George  J.  Cummings,  Washington,  D.  C,  spent  the  summer  in  Plainfield. 

'65  Med.  Coll.  James  F.  Brown,  of  Manchester,  with  his  family,  made  an  extended  trip 
through  Massachusetts  and  New  York  this  summer. 

'67.  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  spent  most  of  the  summer  at  his  old 
home,  in  Epsom,  with  his  family.  By  recent  purchase  he  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
land-owners  in  that  town. 

'68.     Rev.  J.  A.  D.  Hughes,  of  Plattsburg,  Mo.,  spent  the  summer  in  the  East. 

'69.  Hon.  C.  W.  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  recently  won  a  suit  involving  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  important  legal  principles,  for  the  Blake  Mfg.  Co. 

'69.  W.  A.  Lord,  Esq.,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Republican 
County  Convention  for  Washington  county,  held  at  Montpelier,  July  31. 

'70.  C.  E.  Putney,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Orleans 
County  summer  school,  opened  at  Barton  Landing,  Vt.,  July  22. 

'71.  Rev.  J.  C.  Tebbetts,  Jr.,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorate  of 
St.  John's  Episcopal  church,  North  Adams,  Mass.     He  begins  September  15. 

'72,  S.  A.  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  lately  professor  of  languages  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  State  University  of  Nevada,  at  Reno,  and  has  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  place. 

'72.  William  H.  Cotton,  Esq.,  has  been  chosen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  business  men  of 
Lebanon,  member  of  a  committee  to  push  the  formation  of  a  new  county,  with  that  place 
as  shire  town. 

'72.  This  class,  the  fourth  largest  that  ever  graduated  from  Dartmouth  (70  men),  has 
had  its  ranks  broken  by  death  but  once  in  the  eighteen  years  succeeding  graduation. 

'72.     Prof.  James  F.  Colby,  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Liverpool,  and  made  a  pedestrian  tour 
hrough  Switzerland  this  summer. 
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'72.  Hon.  George  Fred  Williams  sailed,  August  i,  from  New  York  for  a  six  months 
tour  in  Europe.  Of  his  action  in  exposing  the  West  End  Railroad  lobby  rottenness  and 
the  resulting  censure  by  the  Investigating  Committee,  the  Hampshire  Gazette  says, — 
"  Reformer  George  Frederick  Williams  is  mildly  censured  by  the  Investigating  Committee 
for  his  efforts  in  stirring  up  our  legislators  for  their  connection  with  the  West  End  lobby. 
.  .  .  A  more  timid  man  would  have  looked  wise  and  kept  silent,  and  probably  have 
passed  for  a  statesman.  Mr.  Williams  held  not  his  peace,  but  spoke  out.  All  honor  to 
him  for  his  courageous  actions.  His  associates  may  censure  him,  but  the  people  all  over 
the  state  will  say  that  he  has  done  them  a  good  service.  ...  It  was  time  somebody 
sounded  an  alarm.  Mr.  Williams  did  it,  and  we  do  not  doubt  the  judgment  of  the  people 
is  with  him." 

'73.  Rev.  John  H.  Baker,  late  of  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Sprague,  Wis. 

'75.  C.  A.  Prouty,  of  Newport,  Vt.,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Orleans 
county  for  chairman  of  the  advisory  board. 

'74.  F.  S.  Streeter,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  spent  August  at  Nantucket.  He  is  clerk  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 

'74.  Ferdinand  Blanchard,  M.  D.,  has  sold  out  his  practice  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  and  moved 
to  Washington,  D.  C. 

'74.  S.  A.  Reed  recently  won  a  lawsuit  which  gave  him  title  to  a  valuable  tract  of  land 
in  Minneapolis. 

'74.  Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  delivered  the  oration  at  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  town. 

'74.  Prof.  Charles  H.  Pettee  has  been  endeavoring  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  possible 
way  to  secure  the  $500,000,  left  New  Hampshire  for  an  agricultural  college  at  Durham, 
for  the  state  college  at  Hanover. 

'77  C.  S.  S.  "Ex-Councilman  C.  M.  Goddard  started  for  Boston,  Mass.,  last  evening  to 
accept  a  lucrative  position  as  electrical  inspector  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange, 
with  office  at  Boston.  Mr.  Goddard  was  the  successful  one  out  of  a  dozen  or  more  appli- 
cants for  the  office,  and  his  ability  as  an  electrician  specially  qualifies  him  for  the  posi- 
tion."— Plainfield,  N.  J.,  News. 

'77  C.  S.  S.  George  W.  Bartlett  is  general  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Railway,  with  offices  at  Bradford,  Pa. 

•'78.  Rev,  Charles  Parkhurst,  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  Boston,  Mass.,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  union  picnic  at  Claremont  Junction  camp  ground,  July  23. 

'78.     C.  W.  Stone,  of  Andover,  has  been  reappointed  trustee  of  the  State  College. 

'78.  It  is  proposed  by  friends  of  the  late  William  Henry  Ray  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
memorial  volume,  containing  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  work,  a  portrait,  and  some  of  his 
more  important  writings  and  public  addresses.  H.  W.  Thurston  ''Zd,  LaGrange,  111.,  is 
one  of  the  committee,  and  may  be  addressed. 

'78.     H.  S.  Dewey,  Esq.,  spent  the  summer  travelling  in  Europe. 
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'78  C.  S.  S.     F.  J.  Hutchinson  has  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Republican  Executive 
Committee,  Ward  17,  Boston,  Mass. 

'78  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  B.  G.  Clark,  New  York  city,  has  presented  to  Farrell  school,  North 
Charlestown,  a  handsome  flag. 

'78.  Dr.  C.  S.  Caverly,  of  Rutland,Vt.,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Dillingham  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  board  of  health  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

^"Z.  Rev.  M.  L.  Stimson,  who  returned  from  China  a  year  ago,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Congregational  church,  at  Hope,  N.  D, 

'79.     W.  H.  Cummings  is  the  new  principal  of  Kimball  Union  Academy. 

'79.  C.  W.  French,  late  teacher  of  history  in  the  Chicago  high  school,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Englewood  high  school,  Chicago. 

'80  Med.  Coll.     Dr.  Daniel  W.  Niles,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  July  18. 

'80  C.  S.  S.  G.  B.  Teames,  M.  D.,  is  practising  medicine  at  358  W.  9th  street,  New 
York  city. 

'80.  One  of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  the  last  Merrimack  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  an  essay  on  physical  culture,  with  illustrative  exercises  by  a  class  of  12,  by  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Sutcliffe,  of  Manchester. 

'81  State  College.  Prof.  G.  H.  Whitcher  was  a  leading  participant  in  the  fifth  annual 
field-meet  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Boar's  Head,  August  28.  He 
was  also  appointed,  on  July  31,  by  the  governor  and  council,  as  one  of  the  delegates  from 
New  Hampshire  to  the  National  Farmers'  Congress,  held  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
August  26. 

'81  C.  S.  S.  Edward  L.  Kimball,  of  Manchester,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  Boston  naval  ofiice,  at  a  salary  of  $1,600. 

'82.  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Smith  had  charge  of  the  emergency  hospital  during  the  recent 
G.  A.  R.  encampment  in  Boston. 

'84  C.  S.  S.  G.  O.  Nettleton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  obtained  second  place  in  second  trial  heat 
(thus  obtaining  a  chance  in  the  finals)  senior  sculls,  at  the  regatta  of  the  National  Ama-^ 
teur  Rowing  Association,  Lake  Quinsigamond,  Worcester,  Mass.,  August  13. 

'84.  J.  F.  Hill,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  promoted  to  be  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  System. 

'84.     Louis  Bell  is  associate  editor  of  the  Electrical  World,  New  York  city. 

'85  hon.  Moses  Paul  Lodge  '96,  F.  and  A.  M.,  has  been  constituted  at  Dover,  with 
Channing  Folsom  as  worshipful  master. 

'85  hon.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gallinger  resigned  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire- 
Republican  state  committee,  July  i. 

'85  State  College.  Allen  Hazen,  chemist  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  is  in 
Europe,  where  he  will  visit  the  principal  stations  where  work  of  filtration  is  carried  on. 

'85.  W.  J.  C.  Wakefield  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Nash,  Wakefield  &  Wikoff,  attor- 
nies  at  law,  Spokane  Falls,  Washington. 
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'85.  Jay  M.  Hulbert  is  principal  of  a  Congregational  school  (Chadron  academy),  Chad- 
ron,  Neb.,  which  is  the  only  school,  in  a  county  300  miles  across,  where  a  Christian  educa- 
tion may  be  obtained.  It  is  100  miles  south  of  Brentwood,  and  450  north-west  of  Omaha. 
This  summer  Mr.  Hulbert  spent  in  the  East  soliciting  aid  for  the  work.  On  July  31  he 
preached  in  Concord  in  the  South  Congregational  church. 

'86.  W.  M.  Morgan,  of  Manchester,  is  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Life  Under- 
writers' Association. 

'86  and  'Z-j.  P.  W.  Kellogg,  of  Whitefleld,  and  W.  P.  Buckley,  of  Littleton,  were 
admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  at  the  last  examination ;  also  '84,  non-graduate,  James 
E.  Barnard,  and  '85  C.  S.  S.,  non-graduate,  R.  W.  Pillsbury,  of  Londonderry. 

'86.     Arthur  Fairbanks  and  family  returned  from  Europe  the  last  week  in  July. 

'86.  E.  B.  Frost  has  sailed  for  Europe.  He  will  spend  a  year  at  Leipsic  studying 
astronomy. 

'87.     F.  E.  Winn  enters  Andover  Theorbgical  Seminary  this  fall. 

'87.  E.  A.  Burnett  has  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  Chester  academy,  Chester, 
Vt.,  and  will  study  law. 

'87.  H.  O.  Aiken  will  not  return  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  on  account  of  his 
father's  health,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Amherst,  N.  H. 

'87  hon.  Charles  R.  Corning  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  trustee  of 
the  State  College. 

'87.  F.  P.  Cleaves  has  graduated  from  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass., 
with  degree,  master  of  arts. 

'87.  On  Tuesday,  July  15,  M.  W.  Morse  was  married  at  Orange,  Cal.,  to  Miss  Laura 
Mabel  Blasdale.  After  October  15  they  will  be  at  home  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  where  he 
spends  a  year  in  the  theological  seminary  on  the  J.  S.  Wells  fellowship  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

'87.  A.  E.  Hadlock  has  resigned  his  position  in  Mr.  Noble's  school,  in  Boston,  to  study 
law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

'87.  F.  A.  Fernald  has  resigned  his  position  at  Waterbury,  Vt.,  and  will  succeed  Had- 
lock. 

^Z'^.  C.  H.  Brock  has  resigned  his  position  at  Dean  academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  will 
study  law  at  Boston  University  Law  School. 

'88.     Dascomb  spent  the  summer  in  Washington,  looking  into  real  estate. 

'88.     Ely  is  hearing  lectures  in  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College. 

'88.     Chase  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 

'88.     Wm.  Byron  Forbush  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Rockaway  Avenue  Congregational 

church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  at  $800  a  year.      He  will  continue   his  studies  in  theology 

and  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  besides. 

* 

'88.  L.  H.  W.  French,  of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  has  read  several  papers  at  educational  meet- 
ings that  have  received  high  praise  from  the  leaders  in  such  matters  in  New  England. 
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'88.     F.  L.  Pattee  has  been  elected  principal  of  Coe's  academy,  Northwood. 

'89.     Born,  July  4,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Blanchard,  a  daughter.     This  child  takes  the 
class  cup. 

'89.     Married,  June  25,  Albert  E.  Kingsbury  and  Miss  Morrison,  of  Braintree,  Mass. 

'89.     A.  C.  Boyd  enters  the  Harvard  Law  School  this  month  for  a  two  years  course. 

'89  C.  S.  S.     Cutler  expects  to  enter  the  Boston  University  Law  School  this  fall. 

'89.     Dow  was  clerk  at  the  Oak  Hill  House  this  summer. 

'89.     Charles  D.  Hazen  sailed  for  England  on  the  "  Aurania"  July  26.     After  a  short 
stay  in  England,  he  went  to  Germany,  and  will  study  there  one  or  two  years. 

'90.     W.  T.  Abbott  is  teaching  in  the  Manchester  high  school. 

'90.     Fassett  is  principal  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  grammar  school  in  Nashua.    Salary,  $1,000. 

'90.     Mills  has  been  chosen  instructor  in  English  and  Elocution  in  Colgate  academy, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

'90.     Matthewson  will  be  principal  of  the  Barre,  Vt.,  high  school  the  coming  year  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000. 

'90.     Gerould  will  teach  Natural  Sciences  and  German  in  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary, 
Manchester,  Vt.,  the  coming  year. 

'90.     Reynolds  is  on  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

'90  C.  S.  S.     Tyler  is  studying  law  in  Washington. 

'90.     Cogswell  is  in  the  Medical  College. 

'90.     C.  F.  Robinson  is  in  the  Thayer  School. 


THE    CHRONICLE. 

June  15. — President  Bartlett  preaches  a  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Rochester,  N.  H. 

June  16. — '93  class  officers  for  the  ensuing  term  elected:  President,  C.  R.  McKenzie, 
N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  W.  W.  Brown,  Vt.  ;  secretary,  L.  W,  Burbank,  Vt. :  treasurer,  C. 
C.  Fletcher,  Vt. ;  auditor,  C.  W.  Flint,  Vt.;  historian,  G.  C.  Smith,  N.  H.;  assistant  histo- 
rian, H.  B.  Metcalf,  N.  H. 

June  17. — Elections  from  '91  to  senior  societies  made  public. 

Casque  and  Gaujitlet — John  Abbott,  W.  T.  Bailey,  F.  E.  Barnard,  E.  D.  Burbank,  H.  E. 
Colby,  R.  L.  Doving,  B.  S.  Oilman,  A.  C.  Heath,  H.  S.  Holton,  C.  S.  Little,  D.  C.  Rich- 
ardson, C.  M.  Smith,  D.  L.  Smith,  S.  G.  Walker. 

Sphinx — M.  D.  Barrows,  L.  J.  Campbell,  W.  T.  Carleton,  Paul  Carson,  C.  G.  DuBois, 
E.  T.  S.  Lord,  A.  B.  Morrill,  J.  H.  Proctor,  W.  O.  Smith,  J.  F.  Trull,  Lawrence  Thomp- 
son, John  Walker,  C.  H.  Willey. 


Storrs  &  Weston. 


^-HIBE 


tot|iEgp-l  SPICIILTf 


IN  SUITS,  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 


Samples  of  Custom  ATVorlc  by  ttie   DOVER  CLOTFIINO  CO.  at  ttie 

IvOWKST    PRICES. • 


Full  Line  of  Sporting  (Jood^  at  Bottom  pricey. 

Agents  for  Wrigl)t  &  Ditson,  and  Boiiant's  Steam  Laundry  of  Soncord. 
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JunCv  i8. — Spring  examinations  begin.  Examiners :  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  W.  W.  Colburn,  Springfield,  Mass.,  J.  Scales,  Dover,  N.  H.,  I.  F.  Hall,  Leominster, 
Mass. 

Officers  of  the  Handel  society  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Primarius,  Prof.  E.  J.  Bart- 
lett ;  president  and  chorister,  W.  T.  Carleton  '91 ;  secretary,  C.  L.  Kemp  '92 ;  treasurer, 
C.  M.  Lamprey  '92  ;  senior  censor,  W.  T.  Bailey;  junior  censor,  G.  D.  Price  ;  sophomore 
censor,  C.  C.  Fletcher;  organist,  J.  H.  Proctor  '91. 

Annual  "  Sing  Out"  and  "  Wet  Down." 

June  19. — Gunnison  '92  defeats  Hilton  '90  in  singles  in  tennis  tournament  and  holds  the 
championship  of  the  college. 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 


u 


GOLD  AND  FOaNrAIN   PENS, 

(/^UTLGRY,  BASG-BALL    ADD   TGDniS  $OPPLie$, 

aijd  other  goods  adapted  to  tlie  needs  of  students. 


///////////////////////////»////////////////////////////////////////////////< 


FINE  liTgHES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED, 


■niiiiitimiiiiiniiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. 


J^. 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


N.  G.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

(Estahlished  1848) 


AND 


fiMERICSN  WHICH  DEALERS 

Opp.  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'s, 

467  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


GEO.  W.  RAND, 


-DEA.LER  IN— 


Wk 


(5)iar  Specialties : 

'})American    Watches,  Diamonds,    Sterling 
)) Silver-Ware,  French  Clocks  and  Bronzes, 
I  Fine    Plated  Ware,  Jewelry,  and    Fancy 
/jGoods. 

Silk  UmlDrellaa,  and  Gold  and  Silver 

Headed  Canes  in  Large  Variety. 

Designs  and  Estimates  made  for  Prizes, 
Class  Pins,  etc. 

The  price  of  every  article  marked  in  plain  figures. 
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C^offiQS   ai)d  C^asK<?t5. 

COENICE    POLES,    DEAPERT    CURTAINS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


J7'iirr\^itiare  I^ep^ired,  and  '^g^^ri^isX.ec^ 


flS=,  All  kinds  of  JOB  Work  connected  with 

Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 
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June  20. — Reception  to  the  Senior  class  given  by  President  and  Mrs.  Bartlett. 

June  21. — Awarding  of  prizes  and  honors  by  the  Faculty. 

June  22. — Baccalaureate  sermon  by  President  Bartlett. 
Address  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  Dr.  Hartlaft. 

June  23. — Annual  prize-speaking  exercises  in  Bissell  hall.  Winners  of  prizes :  Dra- 
matic, E.K.Hall,  Vt. ;  Oratorical,  ist,  R.  K.  Tyler,  Washington,  D.  C;  2d.  E.  T.  S. 
Lord,  Me. ;  3d,  J.  H.  Stevens,  N.  H. ;  4th,  C.  M.  Smith,  Vt. 

June  24. — Graduating  exercises  of  the  C.  S.  S. 
Reading  of  '90's  class  history, 

June  25. — Laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
Commencement  concert  held  in  Bissell  hall. 

CI  GOO  J)  4)eciec  for  a  mug\e  i^o^cr 

Is  alongside  the  counter  of  a  DITSON  COMPANY  MUSIC  STORE.  A  few  hours  may  be  profit 
ably  spent  in  examining  our  exceptionally  good  new  publications,  and  selecting  for  the  1890  campaign. 
From  our  64-page  list  of  books  (which  please  ask  for)  we  name  a  few  books  out  of  many. 

Examine  for  Singing  and  Chorus  Classes  : 

Song  Harmony  (60  cts..  $6  doz.),  Emerson.  Royal  Singer  (60  cts.,  ^6  doz.),  Emerson.  American 
Male  Choir  ($1  or  $g  doz.),  Tenney.  Jehovah's  Praise  {$1  or  S9  doz.),  Emerson.  Concert  Selections 
($1  or  ^9  doz.),  Emerson.  Or  our  excellent  Cantatas  :  Dairy  Maid's  Supper  (20  cts.,  ^1.80  doz.), 
Lewis.     Rainbow  Festival  (20  cts.,  $i.So  doz.),  Lewis. 

Examine  our  Superior  School  Music  Books  : 

Song  Manual,  Book  1(30  cts.,  S3  doz.),  Emerson.  Song  Manual,  Book*  2  (40  cts.,  $4.20  doz.), 
Emerson.  Song  Manual,  Book  3  (50  cts.,  ^4. So  doz.),  Emerson.  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs 
(30  cts.,  $3  doz.)     United  Voices  (50  cts.,  $4.80  doz.\  Emerson. 

Examine  our  New  Piano  Collections  : 

Popular  Piano  Collection  iSi),  27  pieces  ;  Popular  Dance  Music  Collection  (Si),  and  many  others. 
Also  Popular  Song  Collection  (Sr\  37  songs.  Classic  Tenor  Songs  (3i).  Song  Classics  (sop.  $1)  ; 
(alto,  3i),  50  songs.     Baritone  Songs  (^i). 

jPl^tl-j^  Eook    ]XEa-ile;ci    foor  lE^e^ta-il    T^'iricm^. 

OLIVER    DITSON    CO.,    BOSTON. 


MMMmmm 

SINCLAIR  &  MANN, 

PROPRIETORS. 


// 
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Meeting  of  the  Alumni  association.  The  officers  elected  were, — Hon.  G.  A.  Marden'6i, 
president;  Prof.  C.  F.  Emerson,  secretary;  Prof.  E.  J.  Bartlett,  treasurer;  J.  M.  Corn- 
stock  '77,  statistical  secretary ;  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson,  one  of  the  curators. 

Steps  were  taken  for  the  electing  of  a  council  of  overseers.  Hon.  W.  L.  Burnap,  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  by  Edward  Atkinson. 

June  26. — Reunion  of  the  class  of  '65. 

Commencement  exercises. 

Casque  and  Gauntlet  Society  reception  and  ball  in  Bissell  Hall. 

'90's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  are  A.  E.  Beebee,  J.  B.  Benton,  J.  H.  Gerould,  E.  D.  Sher- 
burne, C.  A.  Perkins,  C.  F.  Robinson,  W.  P.  Boynton,  G.  S.  Mills,  W.  McDuffee,  W.  T. 
Abbott,  M.  Gault,  P.  S.  Boynton,  M.  V.  Safford,  F.  O.  Grover,  PI.  A.  Roberts,  O.  D. 
Mathewson,  M.  H.  Robinson,  L.  E.  White. 

Is  probably  one  of  the  finest  Galleries  in  the  country.     Built  expressly  for  him,  up  one  flight,  it  con 
tains  all  the  improvements  that  twenty-five  years  of  experiment  and  study  can  suggest. 

OpepahinJ  Room  vvitl2  two  l^oAli  Ifi^l^t^. 
T'vv'O  Dressirig=Rooms. 

Work-rooms  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  (a  great  advantage  in  the  Printing  Department. 
Entire  establishment  heated  by  steam  and  hot  water. 

All  the  Latest  Designs  in  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 

Mr.  Kimball  gives  his  personal  attention  to  all  patrons.  Students  are  cordially  invited  to  call  when 
in  the  city. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


I.   I®.     (§toFFi,    pFOp^F. 


A  Full  Line  of  Text  and  Miscella- 
neous Books^  Stationery^  Foun- 
tain^ Stylo  graphic.)  and 
Grold  Pens, 

The  Swan,  the  only  perfect  fountain  pen  in  the 
world. 

Domestic  and  Imported  Cigars  always  on  hand. 


EMERSON  BLOCK,  Hanover. 


OFTHE 


CLASS  PIPES. 

MONOGRAMS, 

*     or  anything  in 

MEERSCHAUM  WORK 

made  to  order  by  first-class  artists. 

(Hejjamn^  ntail^  bone* 
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A.  SHUMAH  ^  CO., 

fIJME/eNDJVIEBIUJVl  eii>OTJHI|>JG, 

READY-MADE  OR  MADE  TO  ORDER 

In  all  the  Newest  and  Most  Stylish  Fabrics, 

Especially  adapted  to  Young   Gentlemen^s   Wear, 


COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Studio  of 

Fine  Photography. 

Main  and  School  Sts., 

Concord,  JV.  JHT. 


(^0  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  M 

CHOICE  FRUITS  &  CANDIES, 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO,  GROCERIES, 

ICE  CREAM  &  TEMPERANCE 

DRINKS. 


JBest  Walter  WMte^s  Kerosene  Oil. 
SLOP  JARS  AND  OIL  CANS. 


No.  I  Currier   Block. 

HASKELL'S  LIVERY  STABLE. 

Good  and   Reliable   Teams   at   Short 
Notice  and  Lowest  Prices. 


SILLI^^D  J^JlLL. 


Ns¥  Rooms  Newly  Furnislisd. 


AND 

TOB  JLOOO. 


HEKHY  E.  SRHBORN,  PropFietop. 

BROWN  BROTHERS, 


— DEALERS    IN — 


Hardware,  Furnaces,  &  Eanges. 

Agricultural   Implements,   Stoves,    Tin, 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 
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II  III)    II 


3  0112105725839 


THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 


W.  S.  BOWLES. 


\ 


G.    F=.    COLBY, 

'  Practical  Book:=Binder. 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLSSS  ¥ORKMSNSHIP, 

SATISFACTION  GUIiRSNTEED. 

popular^  ar^d  QommO(^\ou^  +lair^  Pr^e^^ii^^  f^oom^, 

Ko.  2,  CURRIER'S  BLOCK,  HAKOYER,  N.  H. 

Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Hair  Dressing,  Shampooing,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  Sham- 
pooing, and  Children's  Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

POMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYLES.  First-class  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 
wants  of  our  patrons.  Orders  for  work  at  private  residences  promptly  attended  to.  Loca- 
tion central  and  prices  reasonable.     Please  give  me  a  call. 

LEROY'S  MEXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  skin, 
removes  Dandruff  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation,  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair. 


